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SOME NOTES ON THE NAME OF FENTOUN 
IN SCOTLAND. 

The dissimilarity of arms makes it improbable 
that the Scotch Fentouns were connected with the 
family of Fenton of Fenton, co. Notts, whose arms 
were Arg., a cross between four fleurs de lys 
sa., and whose pedigree is given in Harl. Soc., 
iv. 33, 113. Sir William Fenton of Fenton 
flourished about 1120, and the main line of his 
descendants, as well as the branches of Fenton of 
Bodenham, co. Hereford, and Fenton of Mitchels- 
town, co, Cork, seem to have become extinct. 
Families of the name still exist in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cumberland, and some of their 
pedigrees appear in divers editions of Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ two new ones being added in 
the seventh edition. All these, however, stand in 
need of careful revision. 

The only printed pedigree of the Scotch Fentons 
mentioned in Dr. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide’ is that indicated at “ Memorials of Angus 
and the Mearns, by Andrew Jervise, 270.” I find 
it at pages 44-49 of the second volume of Rev. 
James Gammack’s edition of that work (1885), 
and what is there written does not Properly come 
under the definition of a “pedigree” that Dr. Mar- 
shall gives in his preface, viz., tbat there should be 
“three generations in male line.” 


| 





The earliest mention of the name in Scotland is 
that John de Fentoun was vicecomes or Sheriff of 
| Forfar i in 1261, and as such submits his account 
| for audit in 1266 (Exchequer Rolls, Scot., i. 21). 


| I suppose he was one of the Fentouns of Baikie, 


| co. Forfar, whose arms were Arg., three crescents 
| gu.” There was another family of Fentoun of that 
ilk, co. Haddington, who bore Gules, a bend en- 
grailed (or invected ?) or. (See Stodart’s ‘ Scottish 
Arms,’ ii. 126.) It is confusing to find both these 
families referred to as ‘‘ Fentoun de eodem, or of 
that ilk.” 

William Fentoun of Baikie, co. Forfar, married 
Cecilia, one of the daughters and coheirs of the old 
family of Bisset of Lovat (Arg., three antique 
crowns gules), and with her obtained the lordship 
of Beaufort, or Bewforde, co. Inverness. His seal 
(1292) bears the three crescents. In 1296, Ed- 
ward I. certihes to the Sheriff of Edinburgh that 
William de Fenton, holding under William de 
Moravia, is in the king’s peace, and directs restitu- 
tion of his lands (Rot. Scot., i. 27).3 

Sir William Fentoun was probably his son who 
is mentioned in the Exchequer Rolls of 1330, 
vol, ii. p. 284 (erroneously indexed as 286), when 
Reginald More, the Chamberlain, “ onerat se de 
401. receptis per amerciamenta Willielmi de 
Fenton militis in quibus cecidet in Parliamento 
pro falsacione judicii rediti.” This may have 
had something to do with an entry in Robert- 
son’s Index, p. 28 of some papers in a Roll of 
Robert I. entitled “Querela Domini Willielmi de 
Fentoun.” 

He was probably father of William Fentoun of 
Beaufort and Baikie, who gave certain lands for 
perpetual service in his chapel at Baikie, by a 
deed which King David II. confirmed February 
26, 1362 (Reg. Mag. Sig. 21), and who had an 
annuity of 401. by charter of King Robert IL, 
dated at Perth, December 17, 1374 (Ibid., p. 27). 
It is probable, from a charter of confirmation by 
King James III., at Edinburgh, February 18, 
1482/3, that his wife’s name was Matilda Ramsay, 
said to be sister (} sister-in-law) of Alexander 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, Sheriff of Forfar ; but 
as the year of the charter confirmed in 1482 is un- 
certain (it is erroneously entered as 1488), this is 
not established. (N.B.—The Ramsays of Auch- 
terhouse were sheriffs of Forfar 1359-1365, and 
Alexander Ogilvy was sheriff 1388-90. The 
Ogilvys of Auchterhouse resigned the sheriffship 
about 1464. Hence it may be assumed that the 
confirmed charter was dated in 1388, not 1488.) 
His daughter Janet married Hugh Fraser of Lovat 
(see indenture of March 3, 1416, quoted in Wood's 
* Douglas’s Peerage,’ ii. 155), and his son,— 

William Fentoun “‘de eodem” and of Baikie, 
executed at Kynrossy, co. Perth, on April 25, 
1403, an indenture of agreement with Margaret 
de la Arde, Domina de Ercles (Erchless), and her 
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son, Thomas de Chisholm “ qua, post diversas dis- 
cordias super terras inter dictis participandas, 
concordatum est,” that William should keep the 
barony of Rethie, co. Forfar, Cullace and Butter- 
gask, co. Perth, Quodquene in Clydesdale, and 
certain lands in Mar; and that he should make 
over to Margaret, Gask, co. Forfar, and Kynrossy 
and the mill, with Strathy and Prynny in Strath- 
erne ; the barony of Drumblate in Aberdeenshire 
being divided, and Ard, in Invernesshire, being left 
according to the arrangements made at Dundee. 
(The details of this partition are qaoted from a 
charter given by James 1V., dated at Falkland, 
January 1, 1512.) It is probable that William 
Fentoun and Margaret de la Ard were cousins 
and heirs portioners,* and it will be noted that 
the partition between them does not affect the 
Fentouns’ patrimonial possessions of Beaufort and 
Baikie. About this time we find Thomas de Fen- 
toun, armiger, who attests two charters in 1422, 
one at Aberdeen and the other at Dundee. 
William Fentoun had a son,— 

Walter de Fentoun of Beaufort and Baikie, 
who in 1432 was one of the hostages for the pay- 
ment of 40,000/. claimed by England from Scotland 
quo tempore stetit in regno nostro Angliz,” and 
King Henry VI., on April 6 of that year, accepted 
Lawrence Ramsay, Lord of Clattie, and John 
Touris (Towers) of Inverleith, in exchange for 
him. King Henry at the same time accepted 
Dancan Wemyss of Reres and John Fentoun de 
eodem in exchange for Alexander Oyilvie, another 
hostage. This John Fentoun must have belonged 
to the Haddingtonsbire family. Walter Fentoun 
of Baikie resigns the lands of Lymprik (? Sympren), 
co. Berwick, to Andrew Fentoun, as contirmed by 
royal charter of January 2, 1425. This Walter 
Fentoun died before 1438, and was the last of his 
line, and his extensive possessions in the counties 
of Inverness, Aberdeen, Forfar, Perth, Lanark, 
and Berwick were portioned by his four daughters. 
Mr. Gammack (p. 46) erroneously charges Sir 
Robert Douglas with the statement that there were 
only two daughters ; the passage relied on does 
not bear this interpretation. There is, however, 
a difficulty, for the names of two of the four 
daughters are rendered in Latin by the name 
Joneta. I suspect that one of them was Jane or 
Janet, and the other Joan or Joanna.t These 
daughters were :— 





* Margaret de la Arde was probably grand-daughter of 
Alexander de la Arde, who married Matilda, one of the 
four daughters and coheirs of Malise, Earl of Siratiern, 
Caithness, and Orkney, and sister of Helene, wife of 
the third Sir Reginald Cheyne, who died 1350. (See 
*N. & Q.,’ 7 8. x. 223.) 

+ The rendering of the Christian names of Scotch 
ladies into Latin and back again often results in much 
ambiguity. For example, the Earl of Glencairn’s 
daughter, who married as second wife of the fifth Earl 








1, Margaret, eldest daughter, married, first, 
Walter, second son of Sir Patrick Ogilvy, of 
Auchterhouse, and granted two charters to her 
husband, which were confirmed by King James I. 
at Edinburgh, February 26, 1439. He seems to 
bave died without issue; and she married, 
secondly, David Lindsay of Leithnot, in Angus, 
and her son, David Lindsay of Leithnot, had a 
charter, dated October 18, 1458, of the fourth of 
Baikie, Balmere, &c., but seems to have died 
without legitimate issue, for his fourth of Baikie, 
“ regi pertinens ratione bastardiw,” was on August 
2, 1488, granted to John Lyon, second son of 
first Lord Glamis, who in 1491 succeeded as third 
Lord Glamis. Margaret's share of the Fentoun 
property in Aberdeenshire, &c., was, however, 
settled on her four daughters by David Lindsay, 
Elizabetb, Margaret, Isabella, and Marjory, in 
succession. 

2. Joneta (probably Joan, or Joanna) married 
Sir James Douglas of Railston,* co. Ayr, who was 


| second son of Sir William Douglas of Lochleven 


(ancestor of the Earl of Morton), son of Sir Henry 
Douglas by Marjory, daughter of Sir John 


|(? Walter) Stewart of Railston, half-brother of 
** pro sumptibus et expensis Jacobi Regis Scotiz | 


King Robert II. He was one of the three Scotch 
knights who encountered the three Burgundians 
in the tournament at Stirling, February 25, 1449. 
He and his wife were attainted about the year 
1458 for complicity in the Douglas rising, and fled 
to England. On July 20, 1459, James II. granted 
to Sir David Stewart, “ familiari suo” (probably 
nephew of the Robert Stewart mentioned here- 
after), the fourth part of Ard, Baikie, &c., “regi 
contingentes ratione forisfacture per Jacobum de 
Douglas militem et Jonetam de Fentoun ejus 
sponsam contra regiam majestatem commisse et 
perpetrate.” Sir James Douglas had a son Henry 
Douglas of Kilburnie, co. Inverness, who at 
Dundee, September 10, 1491, joined with Margaret 
Fentoun of Baikie (Was this bis aunt ?) and David 
Nairne of Sandfurde (his cousin mentioned here- 
after) in selling to Patrick Berclay of Garntully, 
the fourth of Drumblate, co. Aberdeen, “sibi 
contingentem per decessum quondam Jonete 
Fentoun uxoris quondam Willielmi Hakket,” the 
sale being confirmed by royal charter of Septem- 
ber 2, 1491. Again, on January 12, 1510/11, 
James 1V. confirms a deed of ssle dated at the 
parish church of Wardlaw, October 15, 1509, by 
which Henry Douglas of Kilburnie sells to Thomas, 
Lord Fraser of Lovat, the lands of Kilburnie, 
‘cum monte castri ejusdem vulgariter Beaufort 





of Argyle, is variously named Joanna, Jean, Joneta, or 
Janet Cunningham. 

* Sir James Douglas was grand-nephew of Jobo 
Douglas, who married as first husband of Mary Cheyne of 
Duffus, elde-t of the two daughters and cobeirs of Sir 
‘Nh. & Q, 





Reginald Cheyne, who died 1350. (See 
7* 8. x, 223.) 
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nuncupato, non obstante forisfacturi Jacobi de 
Douglas de Railston militis, et Jonete Fentoun 
ejus sponse quibus dicts terre olim pertinebant.” 
Some remarks on Sir James Douglas and his for- 
feitare will be found in Dr. George Burnett’s 
preface to vol. vi. of the ‘Exchequer Rolls,’ 
p. Cxxxi. 

3. Isabella married George Nairne of Sandfurde, 
co. Fife, and had a son David Nairne of Sand- 
farde, who, as stated above, joined (bis aunt ?) 
Margaret Fentoun and his cousin Henry Douglas 
in the sale of part of Drumblate. Sir Bernard 
Burke, in the seventh edition of his ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ p. 126, gives a different account of this 
transaction, which is not borne out by the 
charters already quoted. 

4. Joneta (probably Jane or Janet) married, 
first, William (dead before 1443), a younger son 
of Sir David Stewart, of Durrisdeer,co. Dumfries, 
and Rosyth, co. Fife; secondly, about 1448, 
William Hakket or Halket, second son of David 
Halket of Pitferran, to whom she grants a charter 
dated at Calentar, June 29, 1448, which was con- 
firmed by King James II. at Edinburgh, September 
2, 1458. James III., by acharter the date of which 
is wanting, but signed probably in 1468, grants to 
William Hakket and Joneta his wife the Jands 
of Kinclevin for their life, “in recompensatione 
pro quartd parte Baronie de Bewfort quam dicta 
Joneta cum consensu dicti Willielmi regi con- 
cessit.” She is mentioned in the Exchequer Rolls 
as his widow, 1480-87, and was dead in 1491. 
Sir Robert Douglas (‘ Baronage,’ 284) says that 
William Halket was “ progenitor of the Halkets in 
the nortb, of whom some families are still existing.” 

Two branches of the northern Fentouns held 
landed possessions for some generations longer ; 
the Fentouns of Ogill, co. Forfar, and the Fentours 
of Millearn, co. Perth. Mr. Gammack, pp. 45, 46, 
mentions a few facts in the history of the Fentouns 
of Ogill, to which may be added that Thomas 
Fentoun of Ogill sat on a jury at Brechin, July 
21, 1450; Alexander Fentoun of Oyill attested a 
charter of Walter Ogilvy, of Owres, dated at 
Cupar, November 4, 1475 ; James IV. confirmed 
at Edinburgh, December 8, 1507, a charter by 
Archibald, second Earl of Argyle, selling his lands 
at Bewforde, co. Inverness, to Thomas Fentoun 
of Ogill. 1 can offer no explanation of this 
transaction, which appears incompatible with the 
sale of Beaufort by Henry Douglas to Lord Lovat 
in 1509. John Fentoun of Ogill was one of 
the arbitrators in the dispute between the Oyilvies 
of Inverquharity and the Oyilvies of Clova in 
1542 ; James Fentoun of Ovyill was, on July 21, 
1604, served heir of David Fentoun of Oyil!, his 
grandfather. After this we hear no more of the 
Fentouns of Oyill, and their property seems to 
have passed, like that of the Fentouns of Baikie, 
to the Lyons. 


J 





James Fentoun, ‘‘ de occidentali molendino de 
Earp,” was, November 19, 1646, served heir of 
William Fentoun, his brother, formerly servant to 
John, Earl of Kinghorn; James Fentoun de 
molendino de E«rn was, August 18, 1699, served 
heir to James Fentoun of the same, his grand- 
father ; on November 7, 1689, Giles, daughter of 
John Fentoun of Millearn, married as second 
wife of James Mercer of Salinshaw (see Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ seventh edition, article “Mercer 
of Scotsbank”’). 

James Fentoun, Vicar of Tippermuir, and 
trexsurer and precentor of the diocese of Dunkeld, 
attests many charters at Perth and Dunkeld, 
1471-1510 (see Reg. Mag. Sig.). 

Regarding the Fentouns of Fentoun, co. Had- 
dington, there is very little to be said. I have 
already noticed the earliest mention of the family 
from the Rotuli Scotiz of 1432. Elizabeth, sister 
and eventualiy heir of John Fenton of that ilk, 
married, circa 1525, the laird of Whitelaw, and 
her grand-daugbters, Margaret, Isabella, and Mary 
Whitelaw (daughters of late Patrick Whitelaw 
de eodem), were, on March 30, 1586, served heirs 
portioners to John Fentoun of Fentoun, their 
great-grandfather, in the lands of Nether Sydserf. 
Mr. Stodart says that “‘ Fenton passed, by the 
marriage of Isabel Whitelaw, to her husband, 
Andrew Ker of Fenton.” Sir Thomas Erskine 
of Gogar, first Earl of Kellie and K.G., had a 
charter, November 15, 1610, of a third of Dirleton, 
Halyburton, and Lambden, united into the barony 
of Fentounbarns ; and on July 9, 1618, another 
charter of the baronies of Fenton-tour and Dirleton 
united unto the lordship of Fentoun. The Earl of 
Kellie (now Earl of Marr and Kellie) is, as 
Viscount of Fentoun, the premier viscount in 
Scotland. 

The Rev. John Thomas Fenton, Rector of 
Ousby and Torpenhow, co. Cumberland, married, 
November 4, 1801, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Livingstone of Bedlormie, co. Linlithgow, 
claiming the baronetcy of Livingstone of West- 
quarter, and had a son, Thomas Livingstone 
Fenton-Livingstone of Westquarter, co. Stirling, 
and of Bedlormie. (See Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry.’) 

The name, though no longer found among the 
owners of land, still lingers in the towns of Scot- 
land. In last year’s “ Directories” there were 
seven Fenton entries for Edinburgh, three for 
Glasgow, six for Perth, eight for Dundee, but 
none for Inverness. Siema. 





SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE PLYMOUTH 
LEAT. 


(See 7% S, vii. 361, 441, 501; viii, 13, 72, 197; ix, 370.) 
“ No pleasure is comparatle to the standing upon the 
vantege-ground of truth.""— Bacon, 
Since my last communication I have carefully 
examined the municipal records of Plymouth, in 
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deference to advice which followed Mr. Worth’s | subscribers on guard. It is hardly necessary to say 
veiled charges of misrepresentation (‘N. & Q.,’| that the fictitious “composition” was of too 
7 §, viii. 13) and the reappearance of his falla- | ephemeral a character to be recorded in the ‘ Book 
cies in his new ‘ History of Plymouth.’ This step | of Constitutions.’ 
I had deemed superfluous, by reason of the How to improve and protect Plymouth Haven 
strength of the popular tradition, the poverty of | concerned the Queen and her Council for some 
the town, the State Paper evidences, and the testi- | time, as Lord Burghley’s papers prove. Accord- 
mony of the town treasurer, as given by Mr. | ingly the Plymouth Water Act was framed, 
Worth himself. Moreover, I had trusted to Mr. | ostensibly for scouring the haven and victualling 
Worth’s quotations and explanations, which prove, | the navy, which led my relative, a lawyer, twice 
on collating, to be faulty. His case tends to| Mayor of Plymouth, to reflect that national 
confirm “ this incontrovertible fact, that whenever | services of such import would not bave been 
a contemporary document is discovered, and its ; assigned to a poor town, and to conclude that the 
contents are compared with our best historians, | composition aforesaid was an inexplicable fiction, 
their narratives either receive elucidation which | though everything now is explicit enough. 
gives a new colouring to the transaction, or, as| Among the literary treasures of the Plymouth 
frequently happens, their representations are | Corporation is a rough waste book, called ‘the 
— to be false” (Sir H. Nicolas, ‘Obs. on | Black Book,” containing a columnar marginal list 
ist. Lit.”), The story of the Plymouth leat, read | of the Plymouth mayors, with blank spaces for 
by the light of the Plymouth records and State | any scribbling gossip to fill in, if so inclined, 
Papers, commences August 22, 1566, when the | Against the date 1589 (!) John Blitheman, mayor, 
Queen's Council instructed the magistracy of Devon | fo. 8, are entries in three different bands. The 
to restrict the sale of fresh pilchards (Plym. Cor- | last writer notes the said composition incidentally, 
poration ‘Book of Constitutions,’ fo. 98 b), and, | but by no means authoritatively, and the reader 
im response, it was decreed, the same year, in| who might curiously turn to the Receiver's 
Plymouth Guildhall, that no Breton, Fleming, | accounts for verification would discover that not 
Spaniard, or any other foreigner should purchase | before 1593 (!) was the “ composition ” written off 
more than a thousand pilchards in one day, under | in the way before explained (‘ N. & Q.,’ 7" S. vii. 
a penalty of five shillings per diem, &c. (Ib., fo.| 442). Our persistent gossip extended his note 
17). The design was to retain a sufficient supply | into the next mayoralty by stating that the leat 
for the country population, and to victual the | was twenty-five miles long (which Mr. Worth 
navy, to foster a nursery for seamen, to benefit the | disputes, and so impugns the authority he relies 
trade of Plymouth, and create a naval rendezvous | 0n), and then alludes to Drake’s six grist mills, 
strong to resist invasion. Certain parties infringed | built to victual the navy, some naval expeditions, 
the rules, consequently, in the mayoralty of Drake, | and the share borne by the Corporation in dis- 
October 14, 1581, “by the meere assents and | tributing the water within the town. The whole 
agreements of Sir Francis Drake, Knight, and the | was clearly an after-thought inserted after a.p. 
Aldermen and Councilmen in the Guildhall | 1593, and being unauthorized, rambling, and 
assemblede, it was agreede...... ” in short, to enforce | inaccurate, is worthless as direct evidence. It is 
observance of the pilchard regulations (J}.,fo. 18b), | instructive, however, to observe (Trans. Dev. 
Not to cumber the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ with details | Assoc., Plym. Trans., and ‘ Hist. Plym.,’ 439, 
given in the ‘State Papers Domestic,’ the upshot |440) how the historian has manipulated this 
was a resolution of the Queen and Council to devote | “‘ Waste Book” entry after the assurance given 
an impost on exported pilchards to the fortifying | that his only authority has been the Receiver's 
of Plymouth Haven, and the local gentry were | accounts throughout (‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. viii. 197). 
expected to contribute (‘Sta. Pa, Dom.,’ Eliz). Plymouth frequently sent her messengers to 
In 1591, party having offered to farm the im- | Drake in respect to the leat or pilchards, and Mr. 
posts, it behoved Lord Burghley to learn what | Carew, whom Lord Burghley had commissioned 
had been done in Plymouth touching the pilchards, | to represent the Cornish fishermen, was also en- 
In pursuance the Plymouth Receiver debits his | gaged on the business of the leat. We know 
account (fo. 90) with 6s. 8d. paid for copying Sir | that the Queen consulted Drake about defending 
Francis Drake’s agreement above, which Mr. | Plymouth Haven by her directing Lord Bath to 
Worth, in his haste, mistook for the fictitious | apply to Drake, “who knew her mind on the 
“composition” (‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S, vii. 441) re- | subject” (‘Sta. Pa, Dom.,’ August 8, 1594), and 
lating to Plymouth leat. But no expert would | certainly they were in accord over the Plymouth 
have been so misled, with the lucid context in the | leat. Christopher Harris and his close frien 
Receiver’s accounts to guide him ; nevertheless, Drake bad, together, a sentimental hold on 
Mr. Worth repeats his blunders in his new/| Elizabeth. Henry Bromley, Harris’s colleague, as 
‘History of Plymouth,’ which necessitates a | burgess for Plymouth, to promote the Water Act, 
fresh appeal to ‘N. & (.’ to put the public and | was her kinsman, nephew of her tutor, Sir John 
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Fortescue, the Chancellor of her Exchequer 
((N.& Q.,’ 7™ S. vii. 362). To my explanation 
(N. & Q.,’? 7S. ix. 370) how freedom of speech, 
the palladium of Parliament, affects the leat story, 
I would here add that Sir William Strode, an 
executor of Drake’s will, was Richard Strode’s son. 
Evidently the Queen knew all about the tinners, 
and Plymouth was never required to encounter 
insuperable difficalties. The town had merely to 
accept a gift and make the best use of it. If 
Lady Drake came alone to Plymouth, the Receiver 
tells us she was féted by the Corporation, a dis- 
tinction that would not have been accorded to the 
wife of a paid contractor (as Mr. Worth pretends). 

Little as it is suspected, there was that connected 
with Drake which awakened sad and tender 
recollections in Elizabeth. They well understood 
each other, and communed in strict privacy. She 
silenced Leicester’s envy by answering for Sir 
Francis Drake, 
careth nott yf I shold dysavowe him” (‘ Leycester 
Correspondence,’ 173). She gave him lands in 
six counties (‘ Orig.,’ 24 Eliz. p. 5, ro. 52, m. 
26), and all went in the publicservice. Plymouth 
especially profited by Drake’s generosity, even in 
his early days (Receiver’s Accounts). ‘So far as 
man could judge,” said Walsingham, “the destinies 
of Eogland were in his keeping, and although we 
honour Howard more now, our forefathers gave all 
the Armada glory to Drake.” To him we owe our 
East and West India trade and the growth of our 
naval power. In the words of his biographer, 
“ His notions were free and noble, and the pation 
stands indebted to his memory for advantages 
infinitely greater than are commonly imagined” 
‘Biog. Brit.’); and yet the Plymouth historian 
bas devoted some hundreds of pages of letter- 
press to representing him a sordid, exacting Shy- 
lock (Trans, Dev. Assoc., Plym. Inst., and ‘ Hist. 
Plym..,’ new ed.), and contrasts him unfavourably 
with Hawkins, whose peculations are recorded by 
Cecil and avarice by Sir Robert Mansell, the 
shipmate of both, and also, like Hawkins, a 
Treasurer of the Navy. Mansell’s parallel between 
the men was written for Hakluyt, chaplain to 
Richard Drake’s brother-in-law, printed by Par- 


chas, and reprinted by Prince and Barrow. It | 


ends: “‘ There was no comparison, however, be- 
tween their merits taken in general, for therein 
Sir Francis far exceeded.” 

Every patriotic Englishman must resent attacks 
on the memory of Drake ; but who will be left to 
lefend it when my sand is run out ? 

_ Notwithstanding the opposition, Boehm’s splen- 
lid statue of the hero and an Armada memorial 
adorn Plymouth Hoe. Every interruption to the 
progress of either brought a jeering paragraph 
from the partisan newspaper. Both were un- 


west . -_ 
veiled amidst grand naval and military honours 


and public rejoicings, the latter by the Queen 


‘“Yf need be the gentleman | 


; herself, through her representative, the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 
| There is no reason why history should be falsified, 
| and the recent importation of those fallacies into a 
| popular ‘ History of Plymouth,’ published by sub- 
| scription demands a fullerrefutation of them now, to 
| prevent future misconstructions. By wayof example 
the new history repeats (p. 439) the extract given 
in small type in ‘N. &Q.’ (7" S. ix. 371), by which 
the reader will find that the historian declares 
that one Robert Lampen was the engineer of the 
leat. LI learn from the Receiver’s accounts that 
Lampen was a jobbing workman, employed at four- 
teen pence daily wages, and that better qualified 
employés visited the leat. The Receiver’s account 
gives, 1584 a.p.,“P* to Robart Lampen for gownge 
to Bickfords of Plympton to buy wheles viiid.” 
(Receiver’s Account, fo, 56 b.) 

In 1595 the Plymouth church bells were taken 
down and some recast, as Sir Francis Drake gave 
|a broken piece of brass ordnance ‘‘ toward the 
| bells,” 

1595. “Itm pd Lampen & his man for one week's 
work at 14d. a day each of them, about the bells,” &c., 
and so for nine weeks, from September 1, 1595 (Zb., fo. 
106). 

1591. “Given Robart Lampyn in reward at the 
bringinge in of the leate, 2s. 6d.” (Zb., fo. 88 b.) 

1591, “Itm given to Robart Lampyn & his brother 
in reward for their paines about the water, 26s. 8d,’ 
(1b., fo. 90.) Probably for work done within the town 
by the Corporation. 

"1595/6. “Itm pd for carrying George Lampen to the 
Gaole, 10s. 8d." (1b., fo. 110.) 

1590. ‘Pd. Rob.Sprie for four plottes of the Towne, 
the Hawe, and rivers for fortificacons, xxxijs.” (Jd 
fo. 84.) 

Sprie, a superior man to Lampen, was also paid 
for viewing the water. Other corrections may 
stand over. H. H. Drake. 








Tae Revotvtion or ’88.—I know not to 
whom we are indebted for this convenient defini- 
tion of the expedition of William of Orange, the 
flight of James, and the events which followed ; 
but I think that I can supply the date at which (in 
happy ignorance of what was just below the horizon) 
the words were first used, though in another sense, 
in obedience to some prophetic instinct. In the 
news-sheet entitled Publick Occurrences Truly 
Stated, No. 13, Tuesday, May 15, 1688, occurs 
the following suggestive paragraph :— 
| ©The States of the 
| Spring (as "tis ueual) given Orders for about 20 or 
Men of War to be put to Sea, for Convoys to their 
Merchant-Men, some to the Streights, and some to the 
| Baltick &c. This has been improv'd into a most 
| frightful Story, as if with the Revolution of 88 the 

vincible Armada were to return upon our Coasts, and 
wonderful Feats some people promise themselves from 
thence. But as there is not the least ground for this 
lidle Tale, so "tis not doubted but His Majesty will at 
all times be able both to assert his just Sovereignty over 
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the Seas, and to punish such Seditious Spirits who like 
Vipers appear content to gnaw out the Bowels of their 
Native Country, and Sacrifice ice Honour and Safe ty to 
their own lictle peevish Humours and [uterests.” 

J. Exvtor Hopexiy. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Irow Hats ror Criminats.—In March, 1736, 
two highwaymen, Marsh and Marshal, were exe- 
cuted for the murder of a Mr. Pontifex near High 
Wickham. They were afterwards hanged in 
chains on Rye common. In the Daily Advertiser 


of the 27th of the same month it is stated that | 


Marsh— 

“is hanged in chains with an iron hat cocked ap in 
the same manner as he wore his when he came into 
West Wickham in a most audacious mann r, on the 
Sunday morning in bis way to Aylesbury ; and Marshal 
has an iron bat flapping over his face as he wore his,” 
As this is the only occasion on which I have seen 
iron bats mentioned in connexion with this post- 
hamous barbarity of hanging in chains, will 
some one kindly say if such head coverings were 
generally provided? In 1828—my first visit to 
England—after a fortnight’s voyage in a sailing 
vessel between Cork and London, I well remember 
on a lovely morning hearing the anchor let go, 
and rushing impatiently on deck to have my first 
view of the Thames, We had brought up not far 
below Blackwall, I think, where the ship had some 
Government stores to deliver, and the first objects 
that presented themselves upon the margin of the 
marshes on that side were two or three tall posts, 
at some distance one from the other, each with an 
arm extended to the river, at the end of which 
depended some black fragmentary shapeless thing, 
at which some children walking with a woman 
inside the sea-wall were throwing stones. I was 
curious, and inquired of the captain what they 
were, and was told they were the remnants of 
certain (I think, river) pirates, who had been 
executed there and afterwards hanged in chains ; 
and he thereupon offered to focus and steady the 
long Dolland glass for me to have a nearer view 
of them ; upon which I recollect I made my escape 
below even more quickly than [T had come upon 
deck, utterly disgusted with my first view of the 
Thames and its appendages. I afterwards heard 
that the remains of these malefactors were originally 
swathed in canvas, which was dressed with pitch 
at certain periods to preserve them. But these 
attentions ceasing, the weather, high winds, and 
the brutality of men and boys which such sights 
fostered, had left them mere fragments, which were 
removed soon after I had seen them, early in 
King William 1V.’s reign. C. A. Watrs. 


Surritementat Noses —So far back as 1884 
(Sixth Series) a discussion on this topic took place 
in‘ N. & Q.’ It bas a special interest for me, as 
bearing upon that curious study of life by Edmond 


| About known as ‘ Le Nez d'un Notaire.’ Seek- 
|ing in an out-of-the-way kind of book for a 
| paragraph on ‘‘ Ex Libris,” I came across the 

| following anecdote, which is so similar to the tale 
| told by About that it deserves to be put on record 

|as the probable fount whence he derived his 

| inspiration :— 

“Van Helmont teils a story of a person who applied 
to Taliacotius to have his nose restored. This person, 
having a dread of an incision being made in his own 

| arm, got a labourer who, for a remuneration, suffered 
| the nose to be taken rom his arm, About thirteen 
months after the adscititious nose suddenly became 
| cold, and, after a few days, dropped off, in a state of 
| putrefaction. The cause of this unexpected occurrence 
| having been investigated, it was discovered that at the 
| game moment in which the nose grew cold the labourer 
in Bologna expired.” 

This I quote from ‘Mems, Maxims, and Me- 
moirs,’ by William Wadd, Esq., F.L.S., Surgeon 
| Extraordinary to the King (London, Callow & 
Wilson, 1827). 

The catastrophe differs slightly from that 
invented by Abont. Here we find the labourer 
dies ; in the novel he merely loses his arm through 
getting it entangled in the wheels of some machi- 
nery. In each case the false nose is lost, to the 
great chagrin of the purchaser. 

Water HamItton. 

16, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 

[Butler's famous illustration from Taliacotius is, of 
course, to the same effect. } 


Samvet Porcnas, 1577-1625/6. (See 3° S. xi. 
57; 4S, ii.541; 6S. x. 147; 7S. i. 69.)—The 
annexed abstract of a portion of the will of Samuel 
Parchas, Rector of St. Martin’s, near Ludgate, in 
the City of London, dated May 31, 1625, proved 
Oct. 21, 1626 (registered in P.C.C. 137, Hele), 
has reference to the disposition of his literary pro- 
perty :— 

“ My library and all my books, globes, maps and charts 
unto Samuel my eon, except all those books or works or 
any part of them, whereof I have been the author, 
namely my Pilgrimage, Pilgrim and Pilgrims, of which 
he hath already had one printed copy of each of them. 
The other printed books thereof now in my custody or 
now due or hereafter to be due upon reckonings from 
Mr. Fetherstone I reserve and bequeath to the perform- 
ance of my will. One of each to my daughter Martha, 
my brethren George and William and to my brother in 
law William Perkins, to each of them one entire work 
of my Pilgrims in four books.” 


Daniet Hipwetl. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Tae Sore Joxe or Taucypipes. (See 8""S. i. 
179, s.v. * Browning Cyclopedia.’)—I have no 
edition of Thucydides with the Scholia, but can 
perhaps point out the required reference, through 
the information from a Greek student that the 
Scholion on Thuc., bk. i. ch, cxxvi. p. 3, is:— 

Ore tov diaPijparos Tov Kata Tov kvAwva 
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Lewy éyéAacev évtavOa, AeyovTes rept GovKdéd:- 
dov. 
Thucydides may have been slyly exaggerating 
Cylon’s equipment for royalty ; still, it is difficult 
to see“ where the laugh comes in,” and in the 
lines containing the allusion Mr. Browning seems 
to imply not only that the historian “never 
meant ” to joke, but also that, as a matter of fact, 
his humour is as visionary as the great people’s 
aid for Pompilia, something existing only in the 
imagination (of the commentators), and not per- 
ceptible in itself :— 

So, as was said once of Thucydides 

Aud bis sole joke, “‘ The lion, lo, bath laughed !”’ 

Just so, the Governor and all that 's great 

I’ the city, never meant that Innocence 

Should quite starve while Authority sat at meat : 

They meant to | ing a bone at banquet’s end : 

Wished well to our Pompilia—in their dreams, 

Nor bore the secular sword in vain—asleep. 


Just 80, again, contrariwise, the priest 
did a real thing. Was Thucydides here called 
Aéwv as a term of laudation, or because he 
belonged to the clan Leontis ? M. C. L. 
New York. 





Queries, 


We mnst request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Particutars oF Prriopicats Wantep.—I 
shall be inuch obliged by any exact information as 
to the date of first and last numbers, size, price, 
&ec., of the following periodicals; also, when 
possible, where sets of them can be seen :— 

Lancashire Co-operator, 1831-2, 

_ Star in the East, 1836, “ first English exponent of 
Socialism.” 

Cause of the People. 

Co-operative News, London. 

Co-operative Miscellany, 1830. 

aimed Trades Co-operative Journal, Manchester 
(1830 ?). 

Weekly Free Press, 1830. 

Spirit of the Age. 

Labourer’s Advucate, 1846. 

Commonwea!, January, 1846. 

Advocate of the Working Classes, 1826-7, 

Exchange Bozaars Guzette, 1033. 

Labourer, 1847. 

Union, 1842, 

Replies may be sent direct. 
H. Hauuipay SPaRtine. 

8, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


Toryer’s Suips.—You were good enough in 
*N. & Q’ (6S. xi. 247) to insert a query from 
me asking, with special reference to a picture in 
the National Gallery, where Turner got his ships. 
It elicited no reply. I see now, from a notice in 





the Pall Mall Gazette of a forthcoming sale of 
autographs, that the same question was, many 
years ago, pressed upon, and hardly satisfactorily 
disposea of, by one of Turner’s famous champions: 

“ Among the letters to be sold at the end of the month 
at Sotheby's is one dated January 3, 1858, in which 
Mr. Ruskin says [in answer to some such query }, * This 
afternvon, in “ Guesses at Truth,’ I met with Coleridge's 
critici-m on Chantrey’s Wordsworth, It is a great deal 
more like Wordsworth than Word:worth himself, So I 
think of this ship of Turner's, Tell Mr. Mackay it’s a 
great deal more like a ship than a ship is,’” 


What was the ship referred to? J. C. 


‘Gakpen oF THE Sovut.’—In ‘N. & Q., ante, 
p. 93, mention is made of the Roman Catholic 
private prayer-book entitled ‘The Garden of the 
Soul.” What was the origin of this title? 

F, JaRRatr. 


BourieichH or Buriey Famity.—In Lambeth 
Church is the following inscription :— 

“In memorie of Anthonie Burleigh, third sonne of 
Jobn Burleigh, late of the Isle of Wight, Eeq., who was 
Lieutenant-General to King Charles the Firet, of blessed 
memorie; and was putt to death at Wincherter the 26th 
of January 1647, for endeavouring to relea-e his sacred 
Majesty then prisoner in C.risbrooke Castle in the said 
Isle of Wight. His two elder brothers were elain at 
Worcester fixht, in the forces of his ; resent Majesty 
King Charles the Second; this being the last of that 
loyull family, exeept his truly loving and sorrowful sister, 
who caused this monument to be erected. Obiit 17 die 
Feb. Anno D'ni 1651, ztatis sue 48. Spe resurgendi.” 
Is anything known of Anthonie Burleigh and his 
brothers and sister? Where could I find a list of 
those who fought at the battle of Worcester? 

In Carisbrooke Churchyard is an inscription to 
Lydia Burleigh, wife of Robert Clark, who died 
April 19, 1766, aged sixty-five. Can any one tell 
me who this Lydia Burleigh was the daughter of ? 
There was a Richard Burleigh, Rector of St. 
Laurence, Isle of Wight, in 1694; but the registers 
of that church are missing about this period. 

Mountacvue Conuirre Ower. 


Gooner Baronetcy. — The following notice 
occurs in the ‘ Annual Register,’ vol. lxxix. p. 148: 

“ Married at St. John’s, Margate, 21 Sept., 1837, 
Charles Gwinnell, Esq , of Doctors Commons, to Cecilia, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of Sir Curistopher 
Goodge, Bt., of Goodge Hall, Leicester.” 

1 can find no trace of this baronetcy in any 
work of reference, and shall be glad of any infor- 
mation about it. Sliema. 


Srainep-Giass Wixpow.—In York Minster 
there is a stained-glass window which represents 
the art of bell-casting as it was carried out in the 
Middle Ages. Has this window ever been en- 
graved or otherwise reproduced, so that students 
may be able to study its details ? VIATOR. 


Spenser and Dantr. — What is known of 
Spenser’s knowledge of Dante? Has it ever been 
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suggested, or is it likely, that in the First Book of 

‘The Faery Queene,’ canto ix. stanza 49, our poet 

was thinking of the great Florentine when he 

wrote— 

In which amazement when the miscreant 

Perceived him to waver weake and fraile, 

Whiles trembling horror did his conscience dunt, 

And hellish angui-h did his soule agsaile ; 

To drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 

He shew’'d him painted in a table plaine 

The damned ghosts, that doe in torments waile, 

And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 

With fire and brimstone which for ever shall remaine ! 

PaLaMEDEs. 

Paris. 


Scotts or Tarrtestane.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ assist me in identifyiug the earlier 
members of this family ? The pedigrees in Nisbet, 
Douglas, &c., are apparently faulty, and jumble 
them up with the Scotts of Howpasley, who, 
although nearly connected, were undoubtedly a 
distinct family, as the lairds of each place appear 
on the same citations, &. Burke gives as the 
first laird of Thirlestane a David, whom he calls 
son of Walter of Howpasley, who we know, from 
the MSS. of Lord Home, by Fraser, had only one 
daughter, Janet. These MSS. also prove that 
her tutor and apparent uncle, Robert Scott (this 
Walter's brother), acquired Howpasley, and whose 
son carried on that family. Was Burke’s David 
the brother or son of this Robert? I incline to 
the latter. Wa rer F, Lyoy. 


Breamw’s Buripincs.—Is it known who was 
Bream, who gave his name to the street in which 
the premises of ‘N. & Q.’ now are? Urpay. 


Nestorian Syrians 1y Caina.—What are the 
latitude and longitude of Xanxuen, mentioned in 
the following quotation ?— 

“ In a.d. 1625 a monument is said to have been dug up 
at Xanxuen, in the Chinese province of Xensi, which, 
according to Michaelis, is really ancient and genuine. 
It bore two inscriptions, one in Chinese, the other in 
Syriac, referring its erection to the year of the Greeks 
1092 or 4.p, 751, at which time, as well as some cen- 
turies later, there was a very numerous colony of Nes- 
torian Syrians who regularly received their bishops from 
the Nestorian patriarch.” 

Any additional particulars will be gratefully 
received ’, Baker. 


No Jupee sits on Goop Fripay.—I remem- 
ber the following story, told me by my father. 
A judge sitting on Thursday in Holy Week 
adjourned the trial, which was unfinished, to the 
next day. A barrister rose and remonstrated in 
these terms :— 

“There was one judge who sat on Good Friday, but 
he is not a person whose action would be cited as a pre- 
cedent, and I hope your Lordship will not follow it. No 
English judge ever sits on Good Priday.” 


| rister ; and is it true that trials are always 
suspended on Good Friday? C. H. Burcuenr. 
Cairo. 
TaeatRe IN Wuirenatt.—It has been said 
that George Henry Lewes acted at a Whitehall 
| Theatre in 1841. Was there such an edifice ? 
Unpay, 


Luprorp.—Can you, through the columns of 
your paper, give me any idea of the origin of the 
|name “ Ludford,” as applied to two villages 

which bear that name? One of these two vil- 
lages is in the county of Salop, and the other in 
| one of the eastern counties. Any historical fact in 
connexion with either would be very acceptable. 
T. B. Forrssqve. 
Caracas, Venezuela, 


Pore’s Courtier: Jonn Srertinc.—Has the 

following curious coincidence ever been noted! 
Amongst the examples of the “ruling passion 
strong in death” in Pope’s ‘ Moral Essays’ (Epis. i. 
252-5) is that of the courtier who 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could stir, 
“ If—where I 'm going—I could serve you, Sir?” 
This certainly sounds very comic, and doubtless 
Pope intended it to be so; but John Sterling, 
assuredly with no comic intent, said just the same 
thing in a letter to Carlyle, dated Aug. 10, 1844, 
five or six weeks before his death : “ Heaven bless 
you! IfI can lend a hand when Tuerz, that will 
not be wanting.” No doubt there is this difference 
between the two cases, that Sterling spoke from 
motives of heartfelt sincerity, whilst the courtier 
spoke—that is, Pope intended him to speak— 
merely, or at all events chiefly, from force of habit. 
Notwithstanding this, the coincidence is, I think, 
| interesting. JonaTHAN Bovcuiee. 


Dr. Burcuett.—Wanted the exact date of 
| the death of this noted African explorer. He com- 
mitted suicide at Churchfield House, Fulham, in, 
I believe, 1863. Any information concerning him 
| or his daughter, Anna Burchell, sent direct, would 
greatly oblige. Cuas J. Férer. 
| 49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 








De Pericorp.—Can any one give me any par 
ticulars of Count Aldebert de Perigord, who 
married, in London, Miss Mary St. Leger, who died 
in Paris in 1830, aged seventy-five ; whether any 
portraits or prints exist of either of them / 

Wituam Borer. 

16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, 8.W. 





ApmrraLt Sir Rozert Ricketts. —The query 
| about the Ricketts family (ante, p. 67) reminds me 


| that a great commotion was caused in Cheltenham 
| some fifty years ago by certain lawsuits concerning 
the will of this officer. 


The suit was instituted 


What are the names of the judge and the bar- | against the widow of Sir Robert Ricketts by 4 





3, "92. 
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barrister who had married one of the daughters. | 


Full particulars would oblige. W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Macuiavatui.—Is it strictly correct to say 
Machiavelli when the Christian name is omitted ? 
Pietro Fanfani, in his ‘ Breve Notizia della Vita 
e delle Opere di Giovanni Boccacci,’ prefixed to 
the ‘ Decameron’ (S. le Monnier, Firenze, 1880), 


makes a terminal distinction between Boccaccio | 


and Giovanni Boccacci, and gives his reason for 
doing so in a note :— 

“ Boccacci dico sempre quando va congiunto col nome 
li battesimo, e Boccaccio quando va solo; come era cos- 
tume degli antichi, i quali, non solo del nostro autore, 
ma daltri, fecer lo stesso: per esempio, Francesco 
Guicciardini e il Guicciardino ; Niccold Machiavelli e il 
Machiavello,” &c. 

B. D. Mosgtey. 
Burslem. 


Burton-Pynysent, SoMERSE’SHIRE.—Does the 
mansion devised by Sir William Pynsent to Lord 
Chatham, and in which Lady Chatham died, still 
exist; and to whom does the estate now belong? 

G. F. R. B. 


Deatu’s Vert Removep.—I have an impres- 
sion of having read some lines (verse or prose /) in 
which the veil that hides the dreaded features of 
Death is represented as torn away, and there is 
shown no hideous skeleton, but a lovely child. 
Whose are they? R. B. B. 


Chingford. 


Cryptomerta.—The trees bordering the high- 
way of pilgrims up to the sacred heights of Nikko 
are called by English-speaking people in Japan 
Cruptomeria. But what is the meaning of the 
word Cryptomeria: In what dictionary or ency- 
clopedia can it be found? A tree which has 
formed the finest avenue in the world—a colonnade 
twenty-two miles long—I wish had a plainer name. 

James D. Butier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Avtuors oF QuotaTioys WaNTED.— 
She who rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Ester. 
These lines are quoted in Digby's ‘ Chapel of St. John,’ 
p. 205 :— 
Wise she was 
And wondrous skill'’d in genealogies, 
And could, in apt and voluble terms, discourse 
Of births, of titles, and alliances ; 
Of marriages, and inter-marriages ; 
Relationships rewote, or near of kin. 
ASTARTE, 
Ours is the seed-time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with Him. 
To be to others’ souls 
A cup of strength in some great agony. 


Replies, 


AMERICA: WHEN THE NAME WAS FIRST 
GIVEN, 
(8 §. i. 181, 274.) 

It seems hardly worth while to break a fly upon 
the wheel ; but specious delusions spread so rapidly 
| that it may be as well to state the reasons why 
M. Jules Marcou’s theory cannot be entertained. 

1. No mere conjecture, however ingenious and 
plausible, can outweigh a positive statement of 
fact. The inventor of the name America has told 
how and why he invented it. 

2. The dates are conclusive. On May 7, 1507, 
Waldseemiiller’s book, entitled ‘ Cosmographie 
Introductio, insuper quatuor Americi Vespucii 
Navigationes,’ was published. In this book the 
author formally proposes to bestow the name of 
“ Americi Terra, sive America” on a portion of 
South America, on the ground that it had been 
discovered by Americus Vespucius. At this time, 
1507, Nicaragua, where the tribe of the Amer- 
riques is located, was noteven known. Nicaragua 
was first discovered, and partially explored, by 
Gil Gongalez fifteen years later, in 1522 -23. 

3. Even before the discovery of Nicaragua, viz., 
in 1514, 1520, and 1522, America appears on maps 
as a name for Brazil. 

4. The Sierra Amerrique, in Nicaragua, is more 
than a thousand miles distant from the land 
originally called America. 

5. M. Marcou has adduced no evidence that a 
tribe called the Amerriques became known to 
Gongalez when he explored Nicaragua, much less 
that it became known to Columbus during his 
hasty run along the coast of Honduras in his 
fourth voyage. The tribe was not known to 
Latham in 1862, or to Fr. Miiller when he pub- 
lished his ‘ Allgemeine Ethnographie’ in 1873. 

6. It is not true, as M. Marcou states, that the 
name of America was first given to “the central 
part of the continent, just about the middle,” and 
then “ extended first southward, and then north- 
ward.” It was first given to the coast of Brazil 
and Guiana, and afterwards extended to Central 
America, originally called New Spain, and to 
North America, originally called Newfoundland. 

7. M. Marcou’s general sobriety and trust- 
worthiness may be tested by his statement that 
“almost all Americans, and all Spaniards, have 
accepted with joy” his idea that the New World 
was named from his Nicaraguan tribe. At all 
| events, the numerous Americans with whom I am 
acquainted must be reckoned among the few who 
have not yet accepted his idea. It is a mare's 
| nest—a delusion of the same order as the creed of 
Anglo-Israel, the religion of the Great Pyramid, 
lor the theory that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. As far as the evidence goes, the Sierra 
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Amerrique may be a modern¥Spanish name, the 
Amerriques merely deriving their name from the 
hills they inhabit. 

M. Marcou’s theory is about as reasonable as if 
we were to maintain that Great Britain takes its 
name from Little Britain, in London, or that 
America was named from America Island, in the 
North Pacific, which is usually supp»-ed to have 
been so called because discovered by Capt. Mather, 
by the ship America, in 1814. Isaac Tay.or. 


Eartpom or Desmoxp (8™ §. i. 291).—The 
last Geraldine, Earl of Desmond, died a.p. 1601, 
uomarried, at the age of twenty-nine, in the 
Tower of London, where he was brought as a 
Protestant by Queen Elizabeth, who was his god- 
mother. He is always called “the Queen’s Earl” 
for that reason. She created him Earl of Des- 
mond by a fresh patent, dated October 1, 1600, 
his father, the Earl Palatine of Desmond, having 
forfeited his titkk—having been outlawed for his 
rebellion, when his estates also were confiscated 
to the Crown, before he was murdered in 1583 
Besides this only son, who was “‘ restored in 
blood,’ he left several daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Lady Katherine Fitzgerald, was married to 
Daniel O’Brien, the brother of the fourth (‘‘ the 
Great”) Earl of Thomond, and he was created 
Viscount Clare for his signal services to the 
Crown—the English Crown. His grandson, the 
third Viscount Clare, was outlawed, and his pro 
perty, about 56,931 Irish acres, was confiscated 
for his adherence to James II., whom he followed 
into France after the battle of the Boyne. His 
two sons went with him into exile. The eldest 
died, unmarried, of wounds received at the battle 
of Marsiglia. His brother Charles succeeded as 
fourth Viscount Clare, commanded the Irish 
Brigade, and died of wounds after the battle of 
Ramilies. In Thomas Davis's ballad he is called 
“the brave old lord” who “died near the fight,” 
commanding “Clare’s Dragoons.” His only son, 
the fifth viscount, was heir-at-law of the eighth 
Earl of Thomond, his cousin, and was known in 
France as Count Thomond before he was promoted 
from lieutenant-general to be a field marsbal after 
the battle of Fontenoy, May 12, 1745, when the 
English were defeated. He left two sone, one of 


whom died in childhood, and the otber died, aged | 


nineteen and unmarried, in 1774. The property 
of the title then ascended to the heir of the line, 
or rather to the descendants of Honora O’Brien, 


sister of the third (exiled) viscount, who had mar- | 


ried her kinsman, John Fitagerald, thirteenth 
Koight of Kerry. Their son Maurice was four- 
teenth Knight of Kerry, succeeded in his turn by 
John Fitzgerald, fifteenth Koight of Kerry, who 
died in 1741, leaving an only son, Maurice, six- 
teenth Knight of Kerry, who died (having married 
Lady Ano FitzMaurice) sine prole in 1779, 


leaving his estates in Kerry to his only sister, 
Elizabeth FitzGerald, who was the wife of Col 


| (of Militia) Townshend, of Castletown(shend), co. 


Cork, which county he represented in Parliament 
at his death in 1783. They had an only son, 
Richard Boyle Townshend, Esq., M.P. for Dingle 
in the last Parliament of Ireland. He married 
in 1784 Henrietta, daughter of John D. Newen- 
ham, Esq., of Maryborough, co. Cork, and left 


| several sons, whoalldied unmarried except the third 





son. The late Rev. Maurice FitzGerald Stephens- 
Townsbend, Vicar of Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
who married Alice Elizabeth Shute, only child of 
Richmond Shute, Esy., of Iron Acton, Gloucester- 
sbire,* had an only son, who predeceased him, but 
who left two sons by his marriage (1864) with 
Jane, daughter of J. H. Hussey de Burgh, E:q., 
of Kilfinnan Castle, co. Cork; and these two sons, 
Maurice and Hubert, represent the Geraldine 
Earls of Desmond and the O’Brien Earls of 
Thomond in 1892. Ave Vate Save. 


Mistakes 1N Booxs or Rererence (7* §. ix. 
304, 378, 455; x. 16; xi. 33).—Lowndes attri- 
butes to Jobn Macdiarmid (1779-1808), author 
of ‘ Lives of British Statesmen,’ a “‘ Scrap Book. 
London, 1823-4, post 8vo. 2 vols. 13s.” This is 
in reality the work of John McDiarmid (1790- 
1852), who was for thirty-six years editor of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier, and one of the 
best friends of Burns's “bonnie Jean” in her 
latter days. McDiarmid’s journalistic career began 
in Edinburgh, where he was associated with 
Charles Maclaren and William Ritchie in starting 
the Scotsman newspaper in January, 1817. His 
‘Scrap Book,’ made up of selections from standard 
authors and original contributions, first appeared in 
one volume in 1820,and its popularity was such that 
he presently added a second series. The work 
ran through manv editions. Taomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


InstruMENTAL Caorr (7 S, xii. 347, 416, 
469; 8" S. i. 195)—In the highly interesting 
church of Cogenhoe, near Northampton, was an 
instrumental and vocal choir of the old fashion, 
which survived until 1868, when the church was 
‘* restored,” and the gallery abolished. I attended 
that church until wy thirteenth year, sitting with my 
brothers and sisters in a comfortable square green- 
baize pew in the chancel, and I well remember 
the many curious architectural features by which 
we were surrounded : the ¢fligy of De Cogenhoe, 
the squint, the rare armorial bearings carved on 
the capitals of the nave piers, the grotesque cor- 

* Alice Elizabeth, only child of Richmond Shute, 
Esq., of Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, sole heir of her 
maternal uncle, Henry Stephens, of Chavenage, in the 
axme county, the Inet male of which ancient family wa® 
Sir Philip Stephens, Bart., M.P. in nine Parliaments, 
and who died in 1809. 
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bels, the early benches, the remarkable font, and 
many other things, both inside the building and 
outside, which left a lasting impression on the 
youthful mind. 

The ;u'pit with a sounding-board, the reading- 
desk and clerk’s seat were graduated in the ortho- 
dox way, and twice during each service the clerk 
gave out the hymn, “ Let ns sing to the praise and 
glory of God,” &c. (Why has this simple reverent 
formula been abandoned ?), emerged from his pen, 
walked with creaking boots and measured tread 
down the nave, and ascending the western gallery, 
took up his fiddle and gave the signal to begin. 
Then uprose the whole congregation, and faced 
the performers, The instrumentalists were : James 
Sharman, clerk, fiddle ; his two brothers, Thomas 
and Edward, fiddle and bass viol respectively ; 
Benjamin Atterbury, clarinet; and John Atter- 
bury, trombone ; there was also a player on the 
ophecleide, and a master on the cornet, whose 
names I do not recall. The vocalists included 
Geytons, Fareys, Rainbows, and Facers, names 
ensbrived from time immemorial in the annals of 
the village. The result of the concert, to my 
thinking as a boy, was most grand and impressive. 

I can see now, in imagination, the leader 
returning to his seat, just a trifle flushed with his 
success, his brown hand restirg for an instant on 
the edge of the desk as his sleek, black head 
vanished into his tank-like box. And I seem 
still to see the trombone, with mouthpiece 
removed, turned upside down coram populo for a 
certain time-honoured performance, and the bass 
viol hoisted up high above the front of the gal- 
lery, in the face of the departing congregation, to 
be dropped into its great green-baize bag. 

The gallery was taken down in 1868, and, with 
the exception of “ trombone,” all the honest God- 
fearing musicians have now gone into darkness, 
and the grass waves over them on many a heaving 
turf in Cogenhoe churchyard. 

There was human interest in ‘a band of this 
kind ; and how hearty and genuine it was! The 
men respected themselves, aud were looked up to 
for their rude talents by their neighbours. And 
we may contrast the “service of song,” of which 
Cogenhoe offered so good an example forty years 
ago, with the latter-day cheap organ, with its 
heavenly-blue pipes, with the lackadaisical school- 
mistress at her perfunctory task, with the dismal, 
pretentious modern “choir” jerking its melan- 
choly music throughout the long-drawn service, 
and say, perhaps, ‘‘ The old is better. ” 

Apert Hartsuorye. 


Mr. Secretary JOHNSTONE AND THE JonN- 
STONES OF WakrisToN (7" S, x. 364, 453; xi. 
329, 407, 450; xii. 36).—Three children of Sir 
Archibald Johnstone, not named by Sica, are 


of Brodie, viz., a son Alexander (who seems to 
have borne an indifferent character), p. 322, a 
daughter who was married to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, second baronet, of Coul, and another 
daughter married to ‘‘Mr. Roderik Mackenzie.” 
These two marriages are noted under date Feb- 
ruary, 1678, at p. 397. Another son seems to 
have married Francesca, daughter of Cunynhame 
of Bellyachan (Fountainhall, ii. 778). 

At Restalrig Churchyard, near Edinburgh, is 
an enclosure on which is inscribed :— 

“The Burying Place of Jasper Johnstone of Warris- 
ton, Portioner of Restalrig, (and of) William Wood, 
chirurgeon in Edinburgh, son of Marion Johnstone, 
daughter of Jasper Johnstone,” 

This Marion, who was heir as well as daughter 
of Jasper, married Capt. Alexander Wood, who 
afterwards became a tacksman of Excise (Foun- 
tainhall, ii. 538). A stone inside the enclosure 
bears an inscription stating that “Marion Wood 
died 1725.” R. E. B. 


Snor (8 S. i. 148, 214).—** Shot ”=holt, says 
Isaac Taylor in ‘Words and Places,’ and builds an 
airy theory on a derivation for which, as usual, 
he adduces no vestige of proof. If it were so, why 
is it always 6; never 6? and why do we not find 
the division of syllables strictly preserved—Alders- 
hot, Brams-hott, instead of Alder-shot, Bram- 
shott? (There is Brams-hill to compare.) The 
local pronunciation is very conservative in the 
analogous cases of Bos-ham, Cos-ham, Sidles-ham, 
&c., even Hors-ham, Your correspondent G. T. 
is surely right. The word, in most cases, must be 
“ shot,” and may perbaps= “share” (cf. to pay one’s 
‘‘shot”; and v. Skeat, s.v. ‘‘Scot-free”). At 
Epsom I am told that strips of land, the remains 
of the old open-field system, are called ‘* shots,” 
** Mackerel’s shot,” &c. 

The best-known places which have this termina- 
tion lie ina broad line reaching from Oakshott in 
Surrey to Calshot Castle in Hants, taking in the 
north-west corner of Sussex. A few moments’ 
search on the O.S. map (l-inch scale) brings up 
ten in Hants, seven in Surrey, two in Sussex. 
Are there others elsewhere? If not, it ought to 
be possible to find some explanation of such a very 
definite localization of a name ; ¢.g., perhaps in the 
settlements of a particular tribe. Where does 
G. T. know the word as a ‘‘ measure of area” 
and in “ names of fields”? F. W. B. 


P.S.—The Rev. W. W. Capes, rector of Bram- 
shott, bas kindly allowed me to append the fol- 
lowing valuable notes, which he has made on this 
termination :— 

“Some of the names ending now in shot appear uni- 
formly with the termination sete in Domesday, ¢.g., Brem- 
bresete (Bramshott), Lidesete (Ludshot, a manor in this 
parish), Hibisete (Emjshott), and others. I think that 
the evidence points to the seat or settlement of some 
family or clan in the manors in question. In other 





mentioned in the contemporary diary of Brodie 
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cases, where the names appear to be of later growth, as 


Aldersbott or Hewshott (spelt earlier Ewshott or Yew- 
shott), it is more natural to regard Aolt as the termina- 
tion, as the ‘wood of alders’ or ‘yews,’ I did not 
notice in Domesday any of this class. It is very curious | 
that so many names should have settled down at last | 
uniformly into the ending in shott, though centuries ago | 
they were so variously spelt, ¢. g., shete, shute, and schote, | 
as well as sele—never scot, I think. I have seen fourteen 
different ways of spelling Bramshott. I may add, as | 
bearing on the subject, that Aingshott (a very common | 
name hereabouts) is spelt a long time back * King’s gate,’ 
and probably points to an original residence near a | 
town gate so called, as at Winchester. Shvtier is the | 
* sutor,’ the village cobbler of old.” 


| 
There is a word ‘‘ shot” which occurs frequently 
in title-deeds, meaning a square furlong, and I | 
submit that when used in that sense it has no| 
connexion with the German ‘ Holtz” or the 
English “holt.” I do not know whether the 
word is of Teutonic, Latin, or Celtic origin, but I 
believe it is applied to square fields of approximately 
the same size. Such a field might be called Adam’s 
Shot, Butler's Shot, or Upper Shot, and I have 
myself noticed fields with these or similar names. 
With regard to names such as Aldershot, Bag- 
shot, or Oxshot, I suggested in a recent number 
of ‘N. & Q.’ that the syllable “shot” might in| 
such words be identical with the “ shot” of which | 
I write, and not connected with the English 
“holt,” a coppice or wood. I did not mean to | 
imply that the syllable “shot” was in no case 
explained by “holt,” but that my suggestion 
might apply in some cases, At the same time, I 
must say I do not feel inclined to accept “ Ox’s 
holt ” as the derivation of “ Oxshot ” without some 
connecting form. If our ancestors had wished to 
speak of such a place would they not have said 
“ Ox-holt ” or “ Oxen-holt,” just as we say “ ox- 
tail,” and not “ ox’s tail”? There is, besides this, 
the further objection that the ox is not a beast of 
the forest or holt, but of the field. 
Can any one give me a history of the word “ shot” | 
meaning a square furlong? A list of place-names 
containing that syllable would also be interesting. 
If the word is an old one and has survived so long 
in an uncompounded form, it is probably to be 
found blended with others in a considerable 
number of names. G. T. 








I should like, for one, to see the signification of 
this aflix decided, having a strong suspicion that 
“holt” is not its meaning, but ‘‘ schatten,” or 
shade. We have Alder-shot, Oak-shot, Ewshot. 
Bagshot is the only one of these four that looks 
as if the offix might pertain to a different origin— 
possibly “ holt.” Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


Queen Exizaseta (8" §. i. 149, 235, 295).— | 
It may be added that a transcript of the inscrip- 
tion round the edge of a large gravestone “ partly 





| Angust 17, 1570, is found in the ‘ History 


Margaret, the wife of Archbishop Parker, died on 
and 
Antiquities of the Parish of Lambeth’ (Nichols’s 
‘Bibl. Top. Brit.,’ 1786, vol. ii. appendix, p. 52), 
where is also preserved a copy of the annexed 
inscription on the inside of the same stone :— 
Hic jacet Matthzeus Parker, 
alter filiorum D'ni Mathbei 
& Margaretz Parker, qui 
obiit a.pD. 1521, die 28 Sept. 
etat, 21, 
Danie, Hipwett. 


LenTHALL Famity : Burrorp (8 §. i. 165).— 
There are pedigrees of this family, containing 
much incidental information concerning its 
members, to be found in Burke’s ‘ History of the 
Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 178, and Burke’s ‘ History 
of the Landed Gentry,’ s.v. ‘‘ Lenthall of Bessels 
Leigh.” Some further information may also be 
found in Noble’s ‘ Memoirs of the House of Crom- 
well.’ Bessels Leigh is in Berkshire, near Abing- 
don. 

The family seems to have been one of considera- 
able antiquity and importance, and was stationed 
primarily in Herefordshire, at Hampton Court, 
now the property of the Arkwright family. The 
name is still preserved in two places in that 
county, Lenthall Starkes and Lenthall Earls. Sir 
Rowland Lenthall fought on St. Crispin’s Day, 
1415, at the battle of Agincourt, and the name of 
that famous victory is used at the present day as 
the motto of the house. William Lenthall, born 
in 1591, studying the law, attained high distinc- 
tion in his profession, became Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and bought the Priory at 
Burford, in Oxfordshire, from Lucius Carey, 
Viscount Falkland, who fell at the battle of New- 
bury in 1643, at the early age of thirty-three. So 
great was his influence that General Monck 


| assured Charles II. that the Restoration could not 


have been effected except by the concurrence and 
co-operation of Lenthall. He died in 1661, and 
was buried in Burford Church. The Priory at 
Burford, much enlarged and altered by him, seems 
to have been the usual residence of his descend- 
ants for several generations, as John Lenthall 
served the office of Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1787. 
After that time William John Lenthall, born in 
1764, seems to have resided chiefly at Bessels 
Leigh Manor, and to have acquired, in right of 
his wife, considerable estates in Carnarvonshire 
and Monmouthshire. He died in 1855, at the 
great age of ninety-one, leaving issue. Their arms 
are given as Argent, on a bend cottised sa., three 
mullets or. Crest, a greyhound salient sa., co! 
lared or. Motto, Agincourt. Seats, Bessels 
Leigh, near Abingdon; Maenau Hall, Llanrwst. 

The quaint decayed old town of Burford, 





hid by the staircase,” in the Howard Chapel on | bearing indications of its former importance, is 
the north side of Lambeth Church, recording that situated about eighteen miles from Oxford, on the 
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old road to Cheltenham, and the surrounding 
country is exceptionally bleak and dreary. The 
noble church, a cruciform structure, with a lofty 
spire, has undergone a partial restoration, but the 
Priory, the old home of the Lenthalls, seems fast 
going to decay. The Priory was dedicated to St. 
John, and at the Dissolution its revenues were 
valued at 13/.6s.6d. The little town was once corpo- 
rate, the seal is preserved, and no doubt at one time 
it was a bustling, wealthy little place. Visiting it 
an antiquary thinks that there is in it much that 
would repay careful search and toil, and that Bur- 
ford must have a history. He asks, for’ instance, 
Was that mystery ever cleared up of one John 
Pryor, gent., who was “barbarously murdered in 
the Priory garden in this parish” in 1697? Only 
a year before King William III. had visited Dur- 
ford, always noted for its saddlery, and been pre- 
sented with samples of its manufacture. Macaulay 
records this circumstance in his ‘ History of 
England,’ and preserves the memory of Burford. 
The king seems at that time to have been making 
a progress through the country :-— 

* He deviated from his route to dine with Shrewsbury 
at a secluded mansion in the Wolds, and in the evening 
went on to Burford. The whole population of Burford 
met him, and entreated him to accept a small token of 
their love. Burford was then renowned for its saddles, 
One inbabitant of the town, in particular, was said by 
the English to be the best saddler in Europe, Two of 
his masterpieces were respectfully offered to William, 
who received them with much grace, and ordered them 
to be especially reserved for his own use.”’—Chap. xxi, 

Burford seems to have had among its vicars an 
important personage, as G. L. Craik gives in his 
‘Romance of the Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 393, the fol- 
lowing curious extract from the burials in the 
parish register, under date March, 1771:— 

“The Right Honourable and Reverend Charles 
Knollys, Earl of Banbury, Viscount Wallingford, and 
Baron Knollys of Greys, one-and-twenty years Vicar of 
this parish.” 

He claimed descent from Sir Francis Knollys, who 
married Katherine Carey, daughter of William 
Carey, who had married Mary Boleyn, the sister of 
Queen Anne Boleyn. The author, quoting from 
the ‘ Annual Register’ of 1760, mentions as a 
remarkable fact ‘‘ that five sons of the Earl of 
Banbury have been foremost in action for the 
service of their kiag and country within a few 
months past,” calling the eldest of them “ Lord 
Wallingford.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


A further notice of the murder at the Priory 
may be seen in the ‘ Report ofthe North Oxford- 
shire [now Oxfordshire] Archzological Society,’ 
s.a., but for 1869 or 1870, ‘ Notes of an Excur- 
sion to Shipton-under-Wychwood, Swinhook, 
Asthall, and Burford,’ with reference to the fol- 
lowing authorities : Protestant Mercury, April 2 
to April 7, 1697 ; the Flying Post; or, the Post- 





master, April 6 to April 8, 1697; the Post Boy, 
April 10 to April 13, 1697; the Post Boy, 
June 20 to July 22, 1697. Ep. Mars#att. 


Sir Jonn Savery Drake, Barr (8" §. i. 167). 
—Joseph Drake, a younger son of the first 
baronet, had a younger son, Bampfylde Drake 
Rector of Farway, Devon, who died in poor cir- 
cumstances. By his will, proved at Exeter, 1729, 
he left 10s. each to his sons, Joseph, Francis, and 
William, and 10/1. to his youngest son, John, when 
of age. The third son, Bampfylde, the residuary 
legatee, went with his brother Francis to America, 
and settled near his relatives the Boones in 
Florida. Francis, killed by the Indians, left 
issue, now very numerous, one of whom, the 
rightful baronet, does not value the title. John, 
the youngest son, married at Farway (as John 
Drake, sailor) Anne Spicer, August 13, 1736. He 
came home invalided, was appointed collector of 
the customs of Plymouth, and died mayor of that 
town, 1752/3, leaving one son, John Savery 
Drake, and a danghter, Anne Pollexfen, who mar- 
ried, first, Mr. Young, and, secondly, Capt. 
Prosser, R.M. John Savery Drake died insane, 
and was buried at Dodbrook in 1810, with the 
assumed title of baronet. The family presumed 
that the American branch would never turn up. 
Evidently they had very loose notions of pedigree, 
from their claiming descent from the circum- 
navigator, who died, as is well known, without 
issue. Mrs. Prosser’s grandson, the late Francis 
Drake Pearce, resented Dr. Drake’s discovery of 
the facts in a letter in the Plymouth press. 

Wyvern GULEs. 


“Canary Brirp,” aN Oprrosrious Term (8 
S. i. 109, 198).—This expression seems to be 
identical with Newgate bird and jail-bird. Grose’s 
‘Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ explains it as 
“a jail bird, a person used to be kept in a cage.” 
I have recently met with it in ‘The Rump,’ by 
J.T. Tatham, 1660, p. 258 (‘ Dramatists of the 
Restoration,’ 1878):— 

Lady Bert. What sayst thou, Pris? 

Pris. | was thinking, and it please your highness, 
what a canary bird Woodfleet was to settle the Rump, 
the abominable Rump, and pretend so much love to my 
lord and master. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


ArmoriaL (8 §. i, 227)—The coat of arms 
and crest have been used by a family named Carey 
of Sussex. The same coat, but with a border 
azure, is recorded to John Fox, of Ropesly, in 
Glover's ‘ Ordinary.’ R. A. CoLBEck. 


38, Edward Street, Kennington Park. 


Sr. Jonn or Bevertey (8 S, i. 260).—All 
the original material for the life of this Yorkshire 
saint is collected by Canon Raine in ‘ Historians 
of the Church of York,’ Rolls Series, + iy _ 
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Cuartes Ketsatt (8 §S. i, 187).— Several 
works by Charles Kelsall are mentioned in Hal- 
kett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary,’ including :— 

A Letter from Athens, addressed to a Friend in 
England. Lond., 1812 

Constantine and Eugene; or, an Evening at Mount 
Vernon. By Junius Secundus. Brussels, 1518 

Remarks touching Geography, especially that of the 
British Isles. By Mela Britannicus. Lond., 1822, 

The First Sitting of the Committee on the Proposed 
Monument to Shakepeare. Carefully taken in short- 
hand by Zachary Craft. Lond., 1823. 

Hor Viatice ; the author Mela Britannicus. Lond., 
1836. 

For other publications by the same writer see 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual.’ 

J. F. Manserce. 


Liverpool, 


Lowndes mentions as written by him :— 

A Classical Excursion from Rome to Aspino, Geneva, 
1820. 

A Phantom of an University. Lond , 1814, plates. 

Poematia tria Latina. Lond., pp. 1828, only 25 copies, 

Esquisse de mes Travaux de mes Voyages et des mes 
Opinions. Lond. 

Constantine and Eugene; or, an Evening at Mount 
Vernon. A Political Dialogue. By Junius Secundus. 
Brussels, 1318, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


“Tae De’ is peap” (8 §. i. 208, 283).— 
Perhaps what I used to hear as a boy may, now 
that others have begun, be given. It ran thus :— 

Some eay the devil's dead, 

And buried in Coldharbour ; 
Some say he's come alive again, 
And apprenticed to a barber, 

Some say the devil ‘s dead, 
And buried in Jamnica; 
Some say he 's come alive again, 
And apprenticed to a baker. 


My brother and I used to compose additional 


stanzas ; but even if I could remember these, their | 


time for celebrity would not have arrived by « 
hundred years or so, C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Crcity, Ducugss or York (6" §. iv. 347, 
397).—From these references it appears that in 
the ‘Eighth Report of the Hist. MSS, Com.’ (1881), 
R i, p. 268, a letter is printed by the Rev. 

. D. Macray (from the archives of Magdalen 
College), addressed by the Duchess to Bishop 
Waynflete, for admission of a William Stephen 
as a scholar. The signature “Cecylee” only is 
autograph, and Mr. Macray remarked that no 


other was known, also that the letters c, ¢, and 1| 


scarcely vary from each other. A year or two 
afterwards, while going through the Files of Chan- 
cery in the Public Record Office, I found another 
signature of the duchess, and have kept a tracing 
of it. It is on a document by which the duchess 


waives her right to decide a plea between Sir | 


Philip Courtenay and Margaret Hungerford, lady 


| of Hungerford and Botreaux, as to the manor of 
Botreaux Mallond and Knoweston, held of her. 
The date is November 1, 12 Edw. 1V. (1472). The 
signature only is autograpb, in upright letters 
like pot-hooks, half an inch high, and Mr. Macray’s 
remark applies to the letters c, ¢, and /, which are 
very like each other. Joszrn Bain. 


Heratpic (8 S. i, 226).—The arms and motto 
given by A. L. O. D. appear to be those of Oliviera. 
The coat in the second and third quarters of the 
shield is not blazoned with sufficient accuracy to 
denote the family to which it belongs. There is 
nothing to show how the escallop shells and 
stars” (mullets or estoiles ?) are —— 


R. M. 


I have no information about the shield or crest, 
but the motto, “ Audentior ibo” is quoted in 
Elvin’s ‘ Handbook’ as that of the Oliveira family, 
with the translation, “I will go more daringly.” 

J. BaGNaui 


Water Orton. 


Evsesics Anprews, Royrauist (8 §S. i. 185). 
—The following is extracted from Salmon’s 
* Abridgement of State Trials,’ 1737: ‘“ Mr. Buck- 
ley, who published the account of these proceed- 
ings against his friend Colonel Andrewe.” And, 
further on, “ He [the colonel} was preparing to go 
over to New England or Virginia.” New England 
then comprised the six modern states on the east 
coast, immediately north of Virginia. 

Wa ter J. ANDREW. 

Ashton under Lyne, 





Veit: Vait (8™ S. i. 245).—In the edition of 

Pope’s ‘ Works,’ 5 vols. 4to., London, 1769, | 
find, in the description of Bentley (‘ Dunciad,’ 

| iv. 205), the reading vail’d, not veil’d:— 

His Hat, which never vai'd to human pride, 

Walker with rev’rence took, and lay’d aside. 

There is also a foot-note by Pope on the passage : 
| “The Hat-worship, as the Quakers call it, is «on 
| abomination to that sect: yet, where it is necessary t> 
| pay that respect to man (as in the Courts of Justice and 
| Houses of Parliament) they have, to avoid offence, and 
| yet not violate their conscience, permitted other peop'e 
to uncover them.” 

This note, I think, leaves no doubt as regards 
Pope’s meaning. The Globe edition of Popes 
* Works’ (Macmillan, 1885) also reads vail’d. 

W. D. Oxiver. 


Comberford, Teignmouth. 


Biack Harr (8 S. i. 109, 157, 216).—The 
reference which Erasmus omits is to Platarch, 
“ Apophthegmata Regum,” ‘Opp. MoraL,’ p. 178 E., 
| fol., Paris. Epo. Marsuatt. 


Anne Martuews (8" §, i, 273).—This lady, the 
second wife of Charles Mathews the elder, died a* 
Chelsea Villa, Fulham, October 12, 1869, aged 
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eighty-seven (see ‘ Life of C. J. Mathews,’ vol. ii. 
p. 197). An obituary notice of Mrs. Mathews will 
also be found in the Era for October 17 of that 
ear. Ropert Watters. 

Garrick Club. 

Covronyé on Lavreatep (8" §. i. 121, 254). 
—TIn the note at the latter reference it is stated that 
the commutation of the tierce of canary wine for 
271. in the emolument of the poet laureate took 
place when Pye was appointed. I may be wrong, 
but I think Pye had the wine, and that it was 
when Southey succeeded that great poet in the 
function that the commutation took place. I gather 
as much also from Byron’s jesting observation to 
Lord Holland, in a letter written in 1812, when as 
yet Pye was laureate, a propos of some compli- 
mentary remarks made to bim by the Prince 
Regent :— 

“I have now great hope, in the event of Mr. 
Pye’s decease, of ‘ warbling truth at court,’ like Mr. 
Mallet of indifferent memory. Consider, one hundred 
marks a year, besides the wine and the disgrace.” 

Tromas J. Ewrna. 

Leamington, 


Are we not treading very closely on the disputed 
domain of the mystic term Bachelor of Arts? Here 
‘“‘laureation” would equate baccalaureus, cf. 
baccalia, a “bay tree or laurel”; it would be a 
great comfort to get rid of the imputed vaccula, 
and the “ cow-boys.” A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Aickemoxp: Ecremonp: Eemont (8 §, j, 


273).—As the following appears in a ‘ History, | 


&c., of Cumberland’ (1829), it may be well to 
quote it in connexion with this query :— 

“ Housman says ‘the present name of Egremont seems 
derived from its ancient possessors, the Normans, and 
being changed by a trifling corruption of their language 

...implies the Mount of Sorrow.’ ""—P. 207. 

J. F. Mawserau. 

Liverpool. 


_ T. W.C. will find the information he requires 
in Mieris,‘ Charterboek der Graven van Holland.’ 
The Counts of Egmont or Egmond took their title 
from Egmond, a place on the coast of North 
Holland, twenty-three miles south of the Helder. 
The old form of the name is Egmunde, which 
indicates that it was at the mouth of a small stream. 
Isaac TaYLor, 


Y¥ ror Ta (8 S. i. 289, 320).—May I add a 
few words to Pror. Skeat’s note on this subject ? 
I read a book of John Knox’s many years ago (I 
think it was the ‘ Faithfull Admonition,’ 1554), 


|observed any likeness between the th and a y, 
which Mr. Hupson noted. I think it must have 


| been an idiosyncracy of the particular scribe. 
Henry H. Gress. 


Greenx-room (8 S. i. 227)—As your corre- 
| spendens would be glad of any scrap of informa 
tion on this subject, [ would refer him to an article 
entitled ‘ Behind the Scenes at the Lane,’ given in 
All the Year Round, Third Series, iii. 305, where 
he will find an account of the old and present room 
bearing that name. Theodore Hook also wrote :— 
“The Friday came; and for the first time in my life 
I found myself in the green-room of a theatre—it was 
literally a green room, into which light wae admitted by 
a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. It was 
matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with 
faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persone de- 
posited themselves until called to go upon the stage; a 
looking-glass under the sky-light, and a large bottle of 
water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment.”’ 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The term green-room, which is as old as the days 
of the Elizabethan drama, was derived originally 
from the green rushes strewed upon the floor of 
the retiring-rooms of the actors and actresses, in 
place of a carpet, in the early theatres. After- 
wards paper of a green colour was used on the 
walls, and green baize took the place of the 
rushes, so that the name came to be retained to 
the present day. T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


| Driyxinc Provers (8 §S. i. 228).—Bohn’s 








|‘ Handbook of Proverbs’ has “ When the cup is 
| fall, carry it even,” which proverb carries its own 
moral with it. In Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs’ 
there is the following version “‘ When the cup is 
fullest, bear yourself most moderately, quoth 
Hendyng,” taken from 

| «P. of H. (‘Relig. Antiq.,’ i. 112) ‘ When the coppe is 
| follest, thenne ber hire feyrest, quoth Hendyng,’ 1.¢., 
Be moderate in prosperity.’ —P. 460. 

J. F. Mansereca. 





Liverpool. 

Yewe (8 S. i. 294).—‘‘ This aisle was made 
Anno 1593.” The ‘N. E. D.’ gives the forms 
“yle” and “ylle” under “‘ Aisle.” Yele-house, in 
sense of brewing-house, is “ale-house.” Yill-house 
in Scotland is “ ale-house ” in the one — 

: oo 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


January 30 (8 S. i. 293). —The State Service 
Prayers for January 30, May 29, and November 5, 








and in this the printer, conscious, I suppose, that | were ordered to be discontinued on January 17, 
the y of the, this, &e., was not a y at all, carefully | 1859, when I imagine they were no longer ob- 
_— for it a y of a different shape, to supply the | served by the House of Commons as holidays. 
ack in his fount of the disused thorn (pb). I have Since that date Parliament has met on thirty 
read very many old registers, but I bave never occasions on a date subsequent to January 30. In 
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the year 1886 that day fel! on Saturday, and in 
1881 and 1887 on Sunday, days of the week on 
which the house does not, as a rule, assemble, 
leaving only the January 30, 1891, unaccounted 
for, on which day Parliament did meet. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Queen Anne Borern (8 S. i. 222).—Will 
Mr. Picxrorp pardon me for asking why he 
states that “in 1526 Henry VIII. first set eyes on 
Anne Boleyn in her father’s garden at Hever in 
Kent”? I have always understood that the 
“sprightly black-eyed flirt,” as Mr. Gardiner calls 
her (vide ‘ A Student’s History of England, 1892, 
p. 380), returned to England in 1522. Then 
followed Percy’s wooing, his forced marriage with 
Lady Mary Talbot, and Anne’s dismissal from 
Queen Katharine’s service in 1523. Surely it was 
during this period that Henry first “ set eyes on,” 
if he did not en plein jour “ make eyes at,” his 
wife’s maid of honour. Of course it is known that 
Henry and Anne saw one another some years 
before, at the time of the marriage of the Princess 
Mary to Louis XII., but His Majesty’s most 
bitter enemy has never accused him of having 
looked twice at the young girl in 1514. It may be 
worth noting (see ante, p. 234) that Mr. Gardiner, 
in the passage where he writes that Henry’s 
** scruples regarding his marriage with Catharine 
were quickened in 1522 by the appearance at Court 
of Anne Boleyn,” speaks of her as being then “ in 
her sixteenth year.” H. G. Gairrissoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


What was the Rev. Jonny Pickrorp thinking 
of when he wrote that all the London buildings of 
Anne Boleyn’s time have gone except the Tower ? 
Let me refer him to Mr. Loftie’s ‘History of 
London’ (supplement to the first edition, p. 432), 
where a list of buildings is given which existed 
before the Great Fire. This is, no doubt, fairly 
correct, but might be added to with advantage. It 
occupies a page and a half, or, including the 
suburbs, three pages. Most of the structures 
referred to date from before the year 1500. An 
existing fragment in the City, which Mr. Loftie 
fails to mention, is part of the crypt of a Gothic 
mansion called the Manor of the Rose, built 
originally by Sir John Poultney, five times Lord 
Mayor of London, and enshrined in the pages of 
Shakespeare: “The Duke being at the Rose within 
the parish St. Lawrence Poultney.” It is on 
Lawrence Poultney Hill. In the suburbs also he 
has forgotten Lincola’s Inn gateway, which so 
offends Lord Grimthorpe. It was built by Sir 
Thomas Lovell, and has on it the date 1518. 

Puitie Normay. 


Marks on Brankets (7 S. xii. 487; 8 S. 


of the allurement of the purchaser as the purpose 
of the marks. In some cases the purchaser has a 
fixed taste for the marks with which he chooses to 
be allured. In Tenerife, for instance, where the 
blanket is an article of importance—being at all 
seasons a covering by night and in cold or wet 
seasons a cloak by day—the stripes running along 
the edge must be three in number and blue in 
colour, the central one wider than that on each 
side of it (see Mrs. Stone’s ‘ Tenerife,’ p. 26, 1889 
edit.). KILiicREw. 


Sir Rosert Hamitton or Mount Hamitton 
(8 S. i, 294).—An account of this person will be 
found in the Hamilton MSS., edited by T. K. 
Lowry, 1867, pp. 106, 107. Srema. 


Dr. Samvet Torver (7S. xii. 428, 495; 8 
S. i. 18).—Mr, Piyxerton asks concerning Dr, 
Turner, who figured in the Long Parliament. In 
FitzPatrick’s ‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ just 
published by Messrs. Longman, there is a startling 
account of Dr. Samuel Turner, who in 1798 betrayed 
his colleagues. He is said to have been descended 
from “ the old Parliamentary hand.” 

CLARIBEL. 


Sworp Marks (8 S. i. 227).—W. T. may pos- 
sibly derive information regarding above from a 
book entitled, I believe, ‘ The Book of the Sword,’ 
procurable, probably, of a ae _ “— 


Leary (8 S. i. 244).—‘* Leary” was a very 
common word in Cornwall when I was a boy. 
Its meaning was sick and faint for want of food. 
When going out for a day’s fishing I always took 
a pasty in my basket, that I might not feel 
“leary” before dinner. I know of no other word 
30 descriptive of the sinking feeling produced by 
an empty stomach. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Coorer (7 S. xii, 387, 435, 451, 496 ; 8™ S. 
i. 32, 217).—A wine cooper is a wine carrier— 
that is, a carrier of bottles. They are made to 
carry from two to six bottles. Any of these 
consists of tin cylinders, each containing one 
bottle, soldered together, with a handle at the 
back, rather more than half way to the open ends, 
so as to cause them, when carried, to lie in a slop- 
ing position. Underneath is a foot or feet, to 
keep them in the same position when set down. 
Corporal Toddy must have been a six-bottle man 
when the waiter entered with such a cooper. 
“Cooper of port” leaves the quantity as 
“ Cooper of ale” is simply ale in a copper measure. 
| Cooper would seem to mean container, as In 
|**hen-coop”; but further I dare not venture. 
In the case of six bottles they are ranged in a 
| pyramid, three, two, and one. 
G. H. THompsoy. 





i, 78, 194).—At the last reference mention is made | Alnwick. 
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Pancakes AND SHrove Tugspay (8 S. i. 160, | Documents,’ published by the Hampshire Record 


195, 238) —The pancake bell used to be rung in | Society. 


Springthorpe Church, in Lincolnshire, on Shrove 
Tuesday, till the death of the old parish clerk a 
few years ago. 
ago @ fatal accident occurred. A young woman, 
Mary Hill, went to ring the bell ; by some accident 
her hand got entangled in the bell-rope, and she 
was carried up to the roof of the belfry chamber ; 
the rope loosened, and she fell upon a large flat 
stone in the floor, and was killed. At the funeral 
three maidens in white carried three white paper 
crowns and gloves before the coffin. These last 
were hung up in the church—one only now 
remains. The stone on which she fell forms now 
the base of the font. 
E. Leaton-B.EenkINsorr. 

‘ 


The custom of ringing the “ pancake-bell” is 
still observed at the pretty village of Church 
Minshall, Cheshire. Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 

Swansea. 


‘A Prgepr into Lonpon’ (8 §, i, 227).—I 
well remember ‘ City Scenes ’ as one of the favourite 
books on the shelves of our nursery schoolroom. 
It is one of a set of several volumes, all anonymous, 
if I recollect aright. Two others were lettered 
outside ‘‘ Arctic” or “ Northern,” and ‘‘ Rural” 
or “ Country ” scenes, I forget which. The name 
of the other volumes I have forgotten ; but I think 
one was ‘Scenes from English History’; another 
was ‘ Winter Scenes.’ They were in 12mo., and 
had red, purple, and other coloured roan backs. I 
frequently had occasion to refer to ‘ City Scenes’ 
when I was writing ‘Old and New London,’ and 
more than once I quoted passages from it, I 
remember two couplets of verses—I will not say of 
poetry—probably placed as mottoes to the chapters 
describing the lions at the Tower and the skating 
in St. James’s Park. They ran thus :— 

Don't be fearful, young master, to look at the lion, 

You see he can’t break from his cage of strong iron, 

And again :— 

Here come the old beau and the lusty young spark, 

To skate on the frozen canal in the park. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Meprevat Latix (8 S. i. 
available book on this subject is the ‘ Record 
Interpreter,’ by Charles Trice Martin (Reeves & 
Turner), recently published. 


| 


About seventy or eighty years | 





247).—The most | 


There is a glossary | 


of Medizeval Latin at the end of the quarto edition | 


of Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Dictionary.’ There is a more 
elaborate glossary in Wright’s ‘Court Hand 
Restored’; a similar one in Mr. Ewald’s ‘Oar 
Pablic Records.’ A vocabulary of like character 
18 appended to vol. xi. of Henry VIII. ‘State 
Papers,’ and a very good one is placed at the end 
of the first volame of ‘ Winchester Cathedral 


S. James A. SALTER. 


Basingfield, Basingstoke, 


The glossary at pp. 123-158 of ‘Our Public 
Records,a brief Handbook tothe National Archives,’ 
by A. C. Ewald, London, 1873, will possibly meet 
the wants of Inquirer. If this is not sufficient 
for his purpose, he will take care to consult also 
Ducange, which this publication omits. 

Ep. MarsBALt. 


See ante, p. 239. J. F. Mayserea. 
Mickitescren Fawity (8 §. i. 273).—In 
1860, and for many years after, there lived at 
Pakefield, near Lowestoft, a most respectable 
shoemaker, postmaster, and churchwarden of this 
name. He no longer makes shoes, or stamps 
letters, or keeps churches, but I think he still 
resides at Pakefield. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 


Longford, Coventry. 


Gotp Bapce: Conway (8S. i, 208).—Was 
this issued on the occasion of the Lisburn election 
to replace Mr. Marcus Patterson, made Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in the Parliament of 
Ireland of 1769-76? The Hon. Robert Seymour 
Conway was the successful candidate. Can any 
of your readers say why the dates of returns are 
not given in the ‘ Blue-book’ for the Parliaments 
of Ireland ? Q. V. 


The following is an extract from the Bazaar of 
March 18 :— 

“ The badge of which you send a description appears 
to be political. We cannot, however, find any mention 
of a Hon. Hugh Conway. Have you mistaken Hugh for 
Henry!” 

Cever eT AvDAX. 

Nite (8 S. i. 252),—Many rivers are 
subject to even greater fluctuations than the 
Nile. The Manzanares, which is a torrent after 
the rains, during the dry season is a fashionable 
walk of Madrid. Col. Mure, in his ‘Travels 
in Greece,’ explains the myth of the Daughters 
of Danaus. Danaus is typical of Greece, and 
the fifty bridegrooms are its fifty rivers, which 
never reach the sea. One alone of the brides 
(face nuptiali digna) does not murder her 
husband, and she is afterwards married to Nep- 
tune. Two friends of mine, travelling in Greece, 
sought the river Styx. When they came in sight 
of its bed, one exclaimed, “ There is no water in 
it.” The other said, “Just enough to swear by.” 
Sir Charles Lyell tells that the Ohio and the 
Mississippi are subject to annual floodings, but 
the one is earlier than the other. The one 
brings down yellow sediment and the other 
brown. Consequently below their junction 
layers of alternate yellow and brown deposit are 


998 
228, 
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seen when the river subsides. In [ndia, the word 
** nullah” is given to dry depressions in the land, 
which after the rains are torrents. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


In India many rivers rise rapidly and overflow 
in the rainy season. The Sutlej used sometimes 
to rise to such an extent as to carry away its 
(then) bridge of boats. I recollect at Lahore, in 
1862, the river Ravee one night “ overflowed all 
its banks,” and the plain under the walls and in 
front of the fort was, ,so far as the eye could 
reach, one vast sheet of water. 

Georce Anovs. 


May I be allowed to mention, for the benefit 
of Mr. C. A. Warp, the following rivers, in 
three continents, which have periodical overflows ? 
They are the more important out of many instances, 
Where months are given after the name of a river, 
it is the time during which the inundations occur 
each year. Nile (greatest height, autumnal 
equinox), Zambesi (December to June), in Africa. 
Indus, Ganges, Taptee, Brahmaputra, overflow 
at the time of the south-west monsoon (April to 
September), which is the wet season, in India. 
Yung-tse-kiang, Hoang-Ho, in China, which if 
not continually strengthened in its artificial em- 
bankments would be, indeed and everlastingly, 
“China’s Sorrow.” Obi, which overflows on the 
return of spring and the melting of the snow 
(May), in Siberia. 
Farther India (June to September). I also find 
Dr. Cornwell says, “The rivers of Further India 
overflow at certain seasons, and lay the country 
under water, thus forming a great inland lake or 
sea.”’ Jihoon (or Amoo) signifies flood. Euphrates, 
like the Nile, was known to “ fertilize its banks 
by the mud it deposited in its periodical over- 
flowings.” Euphrates and Tigris united, called 
Mat el Arab. ‘* Shat is an Arabic word, applied 
to that part of a river which is subject to inunda- 
tion.” 

Perhaps some one may tell us what Malte 
Bran says of the great Siberian rivers in par- 
ticular. I have not his ‘Geographie Universelle’ 
to search into. 

The country betwixt the mouths of the 
Godavery and Kistnah in Hindostan, also con- 
taining lake Colair, is annually inundated. I 
think many more large rivers in Asia are thus 
affected by the rainy winds—in the south of Asia. 

America is not without these overflowing rivers. 
Amazon, with its marvellous area of petwork- 
feeders, La Plata, Orinoco, in South America, and 
Mississippi ‘‘ are subject to periodical inundations, 
and they form bodies of water several thousand 
square miles in extent.” Besides these, in North 
America, are Rio Grande del Norte (April, May), 
and Mackenzie (upper course inundated at begin- 
niog of summer). 








Irawaddy and Mekhong in | 





To turn to our own Europe: The Po, in Italy, 
although prevented by strong and high embank- 
ments, is naturally liable to inundations. Is not 
also the Don in Russia at its delta? What can 
one say of many smaller streams? But they will 
not count side by side with these mountain waters, 
each ove almost a “son of the ocean,” or a “‘ Father 
of Waters,” or a “‘ Saviour of its country.” Apart 
from the dry enumeration of these streams there 
is a deep undercurrent of interest in the case of 
every one of them, for the subject takes the mind 
to all parts, and calm nature is with us the best 


| helpmate to a philosophizing spirit. 


Hersert Harpy. 
Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Waueat Turown at Wepopinas (8 S. i. 8, 
151, 232)—The Chinese Times is responsible for 
the following account of a very early origin of the 
custom of throwing rice at weddings :— 


“In the days of the Shang Dynasty, some 1500 years 
before Christ, there lived in the province of Shansi, a 
most famous sorcerer called Chao. It happened one day 
that a Mr. P’ang came to consult the oracle, and Chao, 
having divined by means of the tortoise-diagram, in- 
formed the trembling P’ang that he hai but six days to 
live. Now, however much we m»ey trust the sagacity 
and ekill of our family physician, we may be excused if, 
in a matter of life and death, we call in a second doctor 
for a consultation, and in such a strait it is not to be 
wondered at that P’ang should repair to another source 
to make sure there was no mistake. To the fair Peach- 
blossom he went, a young lady who had acquired some 
reputation as a sorceress, and to the tender feminine 
heart unfolded the etory of his woe. Her divination 
yielded the seme result as Chao’s; in six days P’ang 
should die, unless by the exercise of her magical powers 
she could avert the catastrophe. Her efforts were 
successful, and the seventh day great was Chao’s aston- 
ishment, and still greater his mortification and rage, 
when be met P’ang taking his evening stroll, and he 
learned that there lived a greater magician than he. 
The story would soon get about, and, unless he could 
put an end to hie fair rival's existence, his reputation 
would be ruined. And this is how Chao plotted against 
the life of Peachblossom. He sent a go-between to 
Peachblossom’s parents to inquire if their daughter was 
still unmarried, »nd, recriving a reply in the affirmative, 
he befooled the simple parents into believing that he had 
a son who was seeking a wife, and ultimately induced 
them to engage Peachblossom to h m in marriage. The 
marriage-cards were duly interchanged ; but the crafty 
Chao had chosen the most unlucky day, when the 
‘Golden Pheasant’ was in the ascendant. So surely 
as the bride entered the red chair, the spirit bird would 
destroy her with his powerful beak. But the wise 
Peachblossom knew all these things, and feared not. 
‘I will go,’ she eaid; ‘I will fight and defeat him. 
When the wedding morn came she gave directions to 
have rice thrown out at the door, which the spirit bird 
seeing made haste to devour, and while his attention was 
thus occupied, Peachblossom stepped into the bridal 
ch»ir and passed on ber way unharmed. And now the 
ingenuous reader knows why be throws rice after the 
bride.” 

KILLIGREW. 
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Avtnors oF Qvotations Wantep (7" S. xii. | 
469; 8” S. i. 99).— 


On e'éveille, on se léve, on shabille et l’on sort; 
On rentre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche et l'on dort ! 

Compare Dante's description (‘ Inferno,’ xxxiii. 139- 
141) of Branca a’ Oria—a fuinéant, according to Dante: 

I’ credo, dias’ io lui, che tu m’ inganni ; 

Ché Branca d’ Oria non mori unquanche, 

E mangia e bee e dorme e veste panni. 
Whereon Brunone Bianchi has the following note in bis 
edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ Firenze, 1857: ** Nota 
come in questo verso [141 | si citano tutti gl’ ind fiz) d’ una 
vita animale, nessuno del'a vera vita dell’ uomo 

JonaTHaN BovucHIeER. 
(8 S, i, 127, 199.) 
I make h»ste to laugh, &e. 

Does not the passage from Beaumarchais run, “ Loué 
par ceux-ci, blimé par ceux-ld, je me hb ate de me moquer 
de tous de peur d’étre ubligé d’en pleurer”! 

ALBerT HARTSHORNE. 
And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
Tis that I may not weep. 
* Don Juan,’ canto iv. stanza 4 
Lord Byron may have been remembering Beaumarchais 
or another author. For the sentiment is one which 
probably has occurred t» many human beinzs since the 
world began. . YARDLEY. 
(St® S, i. 149, 219.) 
Darkness shows us realms of light 
That are not seen by day. 
The hymn mentioned by Mr. Kenpauu will be found 
amongst Moore's ‘Sacred Songs’ (* O Thou who dry’st 
the mourner’s tear ’’). GUALTERULUS. 
(Sth S. i, 229.) 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great lesues, Ac. 
wt W ordsworth’s ‘ Character of the Happy Warrior,’ 
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Riscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Wo William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wri rht. In Nine Volumes. Vol. V1, Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Two-ruixps of the labour of giving to the ‘ Cambridge 

Shake-peare ’ its definite shape are accomplished, and 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright may look at the end of his impor- 

tant task as being within messurable reach. What 

remains to be done may none the less be regarded as the 
most arduous portion. In the previous volumes were 
given the comedies and the English chronicle plays. 

Vol. vi. contains ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ 

* Titus Andronicus,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ There are 

yet left ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘Julius Caesar,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 

* Hamlet,’ * Lear, ‘ Othello,’ ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 

‘ Cymbeline,’ and ‘ Peric'es,’ among the plays of unques- 

tioned authority, as well as the poems and such plays 

in which Shakespeare had a hand as the eurviving 
editor elects to supply. The tragedies in question, 

*Hamlet’ especially, are those in which the largest 

number of reavings, authoritative or conjectural, is 

furnished, and are those, consequently, in which editorial 
supervision is of highest account. Comparatively few 

Sbhakspearian cruces are in the sixth volume, though 

one crux,‘ Komeoand Juliet,’ I11, ii. 6,“ That runaway's 


ture, ingenious, far-fetched, or futile, than any other in 
Sbakspeare. All of these, inc! uding “ Renomys” of 
Mason, “ unawares” of Knight, * rumourers,”’ or “ ru- 
mourous” of Singer, ‘‘rude days’’ of Dyce, * ‘ gun- 
weary” of Bailey, and a « ry others, many of them 
familiar enough to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ are advanced in 
the n»tes, To give these “ wild and whirling words” is, 
of course, a main part of an editor's duty, and those who 
wish to exercise further their minds upon matters 
which, if they need explanation at all, are inexplicable, 
would be discontented to miss them. What, however, 
commends to the general reader the volume, as the work, 
is the purity of a text derived wholly from a collation 
of early editions, and the sanity, and, it may be added, 
the brevity and paucity of the notes. Little short of a 
generation bas elapsed since this volume in the first 
edition saw the light, So carefully edited was this that 
surprisingly little has been left in the way of additiun, 
or apparently of revision. With some care we have 
perused the volume, without finding a point on 
which correction is nee¢ed. Human effort is, of course, 
finite, and perfection is difficult of attainment. Censure 
and criticism, however, seem, in this instance, all but 
defied. We can only congratulate our readers that the 
best and most approved edition of Shakespeare, long out 
of reach of all but a fortunate few, will soon be acces- 
sible in its entirety. 


The Song of Dermot and the Earl. Edited, with Literal 
Translation and Notes, by Goddard Henry Orpen, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 

THE existence in the library at Lambeth Palace of the 

Carew MS. 5¥6 consisting of an old French poem on the 

Norman occupation of Ireland, has been long known to 

the more diligent students of Irish history, the poem 

itself having been published in 1837. It has not pre- 
viously been translated nor competently annotated, It is 
now, to the gain of echolarship, made generally acces- 
sible. The translation pretends to no metrical quality, 
and, indeed, aims at none. It fo lows, so far as is 
pos-tble, line for line and word for word, the original, 
though in the case of orthography so eccentric and 
bewildering as is employed much is necessarily con- 
jectural, As a story of fighting, and of the long 
stand made by a handful of Norman warriors against 
half-armed and undisciplined hordes, of successful 
ambushes and fierce reprisals, the whole 18 sufficiently 
stirring. The fragment, indeed, for such it is, occupies, 
as the editor exays, a place midway between u chanson de 
geste and a rhymed chronicle, For its value, literary, 

philological, historical, we can but refer the reader t 

an admirable introduction. A facsimile of the original 

MS. forms a frontispiece to a work of solid importance 

and value. 


Modein English Biography. By Frederic Boase. Vol. I. 
(Truro, for the Author, Netherton & Worth.) 
A MEMBER of a family to which bistory and biography are 
under great obligations, Mr. Frederic Boase has shown the 
qualities of his race, and has issued the first volume of a 
work of much interest and importance. His ‘ Modern 
English Biography’ is confined to succinct lives of those 
who bave died in the latter balf of the present century. 
The first volume, now published, containing eight hundred 
and fifty-five pages in double columns, is similar in shape 
—though much thicker—and in arrangement to the 
adm:ratle* Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ of Messrs. Boase and 
Courtney. As the first instalment reaches to the end of 
the letter H, the work will, it may be supposed, be com- 
prised in three volumes. A second volume is, indeed, in 
active preparation, and will be issued as speedily as is 
consistent with completeness, Very much wider is the 
echeme of Mr. Boase than has ever been attempted in 





eyes may wink,’’ bas, perhaps, given rise to more con)ec- 
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any previous biographical dictionary. Mr. Boase will 
give for the United Kingdom for a period of forty years 
what local biographers have done for a county, a parish, 
or a town—supply, that is, a record of men who have 


obtained what, bya liberal construction, may be regarded 


as eminence. 

Of Prince Albert, Balfe, Darwin, Dickens, Havelock, 
Leigh Hunt, and the like, compressed biographies are 
necessarily supplied. Such men »re treated at full length 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Nationa! Biography,’ and the com- 
pilation, so far as they are concerned, is only useful as 
convenient fur reference. In innumerable cases, how- 
ever, the volume supplements both that important 
work and the sadly inadequate ‘ Men of the Time.’ In 
Mr. Boase’s scheme are comprised “ privy councillors, 
knights, judges, recorders, queen's counsel, serjeants, 
stipendary magistrates, benchers of the inus of court, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, chancellors, admirals, 
generals, and members of Parliament, architects, 
engineers, inventors, shipbuilders, electricians, railway 
managers, publishers, actors, dramatists, musicians, 
music-hall artistes [sic], painters, sculptors, engravers, 
sporting celebrities, eccentric characters, and notorious 
criminals,” Long as is the category, it does not include 
all, since we find not only criminals, but in some cases 
their victims, and booksellers without a claim to be con- 
sidered publishers. Much information, now eagerly 
sought in ‘N. & Q,’ will be supplied by a work that 
must necessarily be in every library of reference. A 
specially useful feature is the abundance of dates, in the 
collection of which Mr. Boase has been both diligent and 
careful. Those of birth and death are apparently in 
all instances supplied, and references to newspaper bio- 
graphies, portraits, and so forth, are given, It is difficult 
to over-estimate the utility of an encyclopaedia of modern 
biography such as this may claim to be. It is exactly 
in the case of people such as the more obscure of those 
with whom Mr. Boase deals that information is most 
difficult to obtain. Nowhere else could one find par- 
ticulars concerning such a man as James Bain, the 
bookseller. To the genealogist the book will save endless 
labour. A compilation of this class can only be tested 
by use, and its full value will be more evident after its 
completion, Long as is the list, we note a few omissions, 
the most conspicuous being Matthew Arnold. Anedition 
limited to two hundred and fifty copies is all that is 
published. This must soon be absorbed in libraries, clube, 
and public or quasi-public institutions, Those fortunate 
enough to possess a copy may conavle themselves with 
the reflection that it is sure to become scaree. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Boase upon his accomplishment, and are, 
for many reasons, individual as well as general, anxious 
to witness the completion of his task. 


Glimpses of Ancient Leicester in Six Periods. By Mra. 
T. Fielding Johnson. (London, Simpkin & Marshall ; 
Leicester, T. & J. Spencer.) 

Mas. Jouyson has written a bright and instructive book 

concerning the ancient borough town of Leicester. It 

is adorned with a multitude of sketches from the 
pencils of two Leicestershire ladies. The arrangement 
of the book is chronological. The author begins with 
the Roman time, and carries her readers pleasantly 
onward to the daysof Daniel Lambert and Miss Linwood. 

This latter is now well-nigh forgotten. The fashions 

change in art as in otherthings, There was a time, not 

so very long ago, when Miss Linwood's copies of pictures 
in needlework were held to be works of great beauty. 

They were exhibited for many years in rooms in Leicester 

Square, and no cousin from the country was thought to 

have “‘done” London properly who bad not paid the 

Linwood Gallery a visit. These embroideries have long 


been dispersed. They are now regarded by many persons 
as mere rubbish; but we have been told ‘by those 
| whose opinions are not to be despised that as copies 
| they have great merit. Mrs. Johnson inf rms us that 
one of Miss Linwood’s chief works—a reproduction of 
* The Nativity,’ by Carlo Maratti, bas recently been given 
to the Leicester Museum. It is in its proper place; for 
Mies Linwood, though not a native, spent the greater 
part of her life in Leicester, and lies buried in St, 
Margaret's Church in that town. 

Tue old West Bridge at Leicester bad, like many others 
here and elsewhere, a chapel at one end. After the 
Reformation “ Our Lady of the Brigge” was turned into 
a dwelling-house, and is thus represented in a pretty 
engraving, We believe all trace of it is now effaced, 

St. John’s Stone, a monolith some ten feet long, 
stood, till recent days, nearthe Abbey. It was no doubs 
a pre historic relic, like the Devil's Arrows at Borough- 
bridge and the large upright stone at Rudstone, It 
| was an attractive object to children, who u-ed to dance 

around it. This irritated the owner of the land, who, to 
—— himself from trespassers, had the stone cast 
down. We are happy to learn that it was not broken 
or removed from the spot, but that it may still be seen 
lying prostrate in a wide grassy hollow. Times are not 
what they were in the days of its overthrow. Is it too 
much to hope that this interesting object may be re- 
erected on its old site? 


Redgauntlet is the latest volume of the cheap edition 
of the “ Waverley Novels” (A. & C. Black), 


THe Late J. J. Stocken.—Mnr. Cuas. J, Feet writes 
“ May I add a word to Mr. Pink's very just remarks 
about the late Mr. J. J. Stocken? It was through 
*N. & Q.’ that I came to know Mr. Stocken some five or 
six yearsago. In the progress of my ‘ History of Ful- 
ham’ he took a deep and genuine interest, and when- 
ever he came across, in his own researches, anything 
‘local’ he spared neither time nor trouble to let me 
| have it. A more generously-minded correspondent it 
would be impossible to conceive. Mr. Stocken was a 
| descendant of Mr. Oliver Stocken, who, about the 
middle of the last century, founded a famous ale 
brewery at Walham Green.” 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

H. C, 8. (“ Shake the elbow ”).—This is an expression 
once current for throwing the dice. 

Erxratcm.—P, 311, note *, |, 5, for 
luxurious, 


** luxuriant " read 
NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher’ "—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exceptinn. 











